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2OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
a NEXT. April 24, at 3 o'clock, HUGH ROBERT MILL, 


Feq., D8e. LUD. FRS.E, 


Librarian of the 


Royal Geographical 


Society, FIRST of THREE LECLURES on * Studies in British Geo- 


graphy.’ (1) The English Lakes; 


Corner of Sussex. 


(2) The Clyde Sea Area: (3) A 


(The Tyndall Lectures. ) Hal f-a-Guinea the Course. 


THURSDAY, April 26, at 3 o'clock, Prof. DEWAR, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 
MRK.L., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R I., FIRST of FOUR LEC- 


peas on ‘A Century of Chemistry in the Ro;al Institution.’ 


Guin 


Half-a- 


Sart RDAY, April 28, at 3 o'clock, STANLEY LANE- ale foo 


MA. M.R.LA., Professor of Arabic at ‘Trinity College, 
of TWO LEC TURES on ‘ Egypt in the Middle Ages,’ 


Dublin, FIRST 
Half-a-Guinea. 


Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, ‘two Guineas. 
‘Tickets may be had at the Offi:e of the Institution. 


The FRIDAY ee MEE 
at 9 o'clock 
FERS MRI. 


The Kight Hon. LORD KELVIN, GC.V.O 
, on ‘Nineteenth Century Glonds over ot Dynamical 


TINGS will ne RESUMED on April 27 


DCL. LL D: 


‘Theory of Heat and Light.’ ‘To these Meetings Members and their 


Fr riends only are admitted. 





Tes 2 FOLK-LORE 


EETING of the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY will 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 


SOCIBTY. —The NEX’ t 


be held at 22, 





on WEDNESDAY, April z 


atSr.m., whena eet entitled Animal Superstitions and ‘Totemism,’ ; 
THOMAS. 


will be read by Mr. N. W. 


F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 


Ul, Ola  gueen, Lincoln’s Inn, April 14, 1900. 





™ ad DURHAM GENEA LOGIC A G: RESEARCH 
copie Rai a Pat ofa tie tty Paget Durkan 


—For Pros; &ec 
Heecrolt Road, Brockley"? 





pply to Mr. Grorcr F. T'vupor SuERrwoon, 50, 
“ondon, 8.E. 





( YO” IS LOVE. 

J EXHIBITION of a SERIES 
FORTY-fWO WATER-CO 
the EMSLIE GALL 
DAILY, 10 till 6. Admission 1s. 


of NINF large OIL-COLOUR and 


OLOUR P2 : 
ERY, EGYPTIAS Wal. Piecadilly, W COLE 


OPEN 





| OYAL SOCIETY 





of BRITIaq AEeIBTS, 


FOLK STREET, PALL MALU EAS, 


sth EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10tiH 6 Admsaon 16 
T. F. M. 7 


SHEARD. ), M. A 











] OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOMR, 


49, ROYAL PARADE, 


EASTBOURNE 


The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksel’ is. F 


their Assistants. and Families. 


Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 


can be had furnished, with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 


charges per week. 


‘The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





I EADERS’ DINNER.—The TENTH ANNUAIT, 
ALU DINNER of the LONDON ASSOCIATION of CORRECTORS of 
the PRESS and the READERS’ PENSIONS COMMITTEE will be held 
in the VICTORIA HALL, HOTEL CECIL, on SATURDAY, April 28, 


J. 8 WOOD, Esq , in the Chair. 


Donations for the Benevolent Fund 


or the Pension Funds will be peels received by the Secretary, Mr. 
W.c. 


Joun RanDALt, at 33, Chancery Lane, 





ROYAL 


LITERARY 


BE UON D. 


THE 110TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
Will take place on WEDNESDAY, May 2 


AT THE HOTEL 


CECIL, STRAND, W.C., 
The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, 


at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 
G.C.M.G., 


Lord Chief Justice of England, in the Chair. 


FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 


The Right Hon. Mr. Justice 
Andrews. 

The Hon. William Waldorf Astor. 

J.B. Atlay, Es 

A.C. Benson, Esq. 

Horatio H. Bentley, Esq. 

‘The Hon, Sir E 'T. Bewley. 

‘The Hon. Mr. Justice Buckley. 

Marston C. Buszard, Esq., Q.C., 
Kecorder of Leicester. 

tf G. Carver Esq., QC. 

{Evelyn Ceeil, Esq , M.P. 

William Clowes, Esq 

Whe Right Hon. Lord Justice 
Collins 

Julian Corbett, Esq 

Ww. L. Courtney, Esq., LL.D. 

F.C. Danvers, Esq. 

‘The Lord Davey. 

Edwa d Dicey, Esq , C.B. 

Henry F. Dickens, Esq , Qa.c, 

Sir J. Whit aker agg Bart. 

‘The Rey. J. H. Elli 

William F. Findgate, B 

‘The Rev. ‘T. Fowler, Yb, Vice- 
seared of the University of 
0 


“The Key. Herbert Branston Gray, 
D.D., Warden of Bradfield 
College. 

William Ellerby Gre n, Esq. 

Sydney Grundy, Esq. 

Samuel Hall, Esq., Q.C 

Cecil B. Harmsworth, Esq. 

Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. 

Frederic Harrison, Esq. 

“an H. Chadwyck Healey, Esq., 


Maurice Hewlett, Esq. 
John Hollams, Esq. 
ir John Hutton, L C.C 


ge. 
K.H. Inglis-Palgrave. Esq., F.RS. 
jHenry Arthur Jones, E-q. 





The Hon. Mr. Justice Lawrance. 

Sir Edward L. Lawson, Bart 

The Kev. W eter Lock, 
Warden of Keb 

The Ven. the Rodale of Lon- 
don, 

T. Norton Longman, Esq 

Frederice Mac tig os Ta 

Edmund Macrory, Esq., Q.C 

ae anens Hon. Mr. Tasties Mad- 


D.D., 


Henry Manisty, Esq 


Sir Theodore Martin, KC.B. 
_K. C.V.O0 
. W. Mitchell, Esq 

s: Fletcher Moulton, Esq., Q.C. 
M.P. FR.S. 


John Murray, Esq.. F.S.A. 
T. P. O'Connor, Esq , M.P. 
J.C. 






Parkinson, 





0, 
Sir Harry k. Poland, Q C. 
Samuel Pope, Esq., Q.C 
Heo oe Richards, Esq., Q.C. M.P. 


The Right Hon. Lord Justice 


Rigby. 
a — Rey. the Dean of Salis- 


Reginald J. Smith, Esq., Q.C. 

Edward Stanford, Jun., Esq. 

William Stebbing, Esq. 

E. Steinkopff, Esq 

The Rev. Dr Wace. 

A. P. Watt, Esq. 

Sir Richard K. Webster, Bart., 
G.C.M.G. Q.C. M.P. 

J. Lowry Whittle, Esq. 

H. Speao aser Wilkingon, Esq. 

[ease ge , Esq., T.C.D. 

8 
W. Basil Worsfold, Esq. 


App! cations for ar er Tickets should be sent to the Secretary. 
C. LLE 


7, Ade'phi ‘Terrace 


WELYN KOBERIS. 








| veoes H Dalziel a , M.P. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBFRY, K.G. 
csi - ~ ge Hon. the LORD GLENESK, and 
. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. 
‘= ‘< ARTHUR PEARSON 
Will preside at the 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
On TUESDAY, May 22, 1900, at the WHITEHALL RUOMS, 
SvuppoRTeD BY 
His Excellency the CHINESE MINIS 
Feld Marshal the Right Hon. the C OMMANDER- IN-CHIEF. 
Alfred D. Acland, Esq. C.H_ St. John Hornby, Esq 
‘the Rt Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.A. | The Kev. Dr. H. G. Bonavin Hunt, 
Hartley Aspden. Esq. Mus. Doe. 
Frederick A. Atkins, Esq. Sir John Hutton, J.P. 
Charles Awary, Exq., M.A. Peter Keary, Esq. 
Robert J. Aylward, Esq. Miss Annesley Kenealy. 
Mrs Ada 58. Rallin. E. and N. Kenealy, Esqrs 
Langton G. Bayly, Ll William Frederick Kingdon, Esq. 
Mackenzie Bell, John W ke, Esq 
The Rev. Canon W. Heatbin, D.D. | John Latey, Esq., F.J.I. 
W.R Kennett, Esq Joseph Lawrence, Es sq. J.P. 
S H_ Benson, Esq Harry L. W. Lawson, Esq. , MLA. 
Sir Walter Besant, M.A. Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
Stephen Bourne, Esq. Edgar S Lewis, Esq. 
Frank H. Bowater, Esq. Harold Lewis, Esq., B.A. 
Frederick W. Bowater, Esq. John H. Lingard, Esq. 
Miss Eleanor M a, Frank Lloyd sage 
John B. Boyle, Esc 
The Rt. Hon. W. St J. F. Brodrick, 
M.P. 






Isaac N aut A = 

W. T. Madge, Ksq 

Henry Mann, Esq 

Harley L. Mather, Esq. 
Hiram S Maxim, Esq , C.F. 
Harry H_ Marks, Esq., 
Horace B. Marshall, Esq , M.A. 
dustin McCarthy, me M.P. 


A. Brown, Esq. 
J. Bloundelle burton, Esq. 
Henry Burton, Esq 
H Lascelles Car 
Perey rors Esq. 

rs. KE, Comyns-Lewer. 
Charles H Cook, Esq., M.A. William A. May. E 
Miss Marie C vorelli Thomas Legian Esq. 
Herbert 8. Cornish, Esq. W. Miles, Esq. 
W. L. Courtney, Esq » LL.D. ono rps Esq 
John Cowley, Esq J.P Monckton, Esq. 
Horace Cox, Esq vi iseount Mountmorres, 
Irwin E. B. Cox, Esq., MP. Jd. E. Maddock, Esq. 
Fdward H. Cozens-Hardy, Esq. Frank Newnes, Esq. 
Wallace L Crowdy, Esq. W. C. Nicholls, Fsq. 
Herbert O Crowther, Esq. T. P O'Connor, Esq , M.P. 
Gilbert Dalziel, Esq. Otho Oliver, Esq 
Henry Oppenheim, Esq. 


Esq., J.P. 








Ai MiG Reek, John Paddon, Esq. 

jie RB DEW is mo George RK Parker, Esq. 
—— Charles W. | Max Pemberton. Eeq. } 

iitneé. Bart A. Hungerford Pollen, Esq. 





Alfred asta eq. Sir H. Gilzean Reid, LL D. 


Stanley E)' ott.Es Gin i ” 
Walter Emden. Es J. Motes wichande’ Bog. 
John Exson, Esq. C. Knight Rages», Beq 
Arthur Everett, Esq. E. Linley ‘Rent ey eC, eg 
Edgar Fawcett, Fsq E. Gow ine ve * sq... 


Clement . 

Charles F. Scripps, Esq. 

Joseph Shaylor, Esq 

George R. Sims, Esq 

William T. Smedley, Esq. 

The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 
R. Frost Smith, Esq. 

Herbert Sprake, Esq 
H. Gage Spicer Esq. 
Pere 


G. Manville Fenn, Esq. 
a uw Fifoot. Esq. 
Ha: ry S. Foster, Esq., M.P. 
John C, Francis, Fsq. 
George French, Esq. 
Col. James Gildea, CB. 
L. Upcott Gill, Esq 
Messrs. Gordon & Gotch. 
F. Carruthers Gould, Esq. 
G. F. Goulder, Esq. uire, Esq 
T. W. J. Goozée, Evq Sir Douglas Straight, LL.D. 
H. Panmure Gordon, Esq. T. Taylor, Esq 
Madame Sarah Grand. A. Winton ‘Thorpe Esq. 
Arthur G. Gravatt, Esq. John Thridgould, Esq. 
Robert Gravatt, Esq. Charles 8. Toler, Esq. 
F. G. Green, Esq Harry W. Toler, Esq. 
The Lady Teresa F. Hamilton. George H. Verity Esq 
Alfred H Hance, Esq William E. Vickers, Esq 
The Messrs. Harmsworth. E. Hornsey Walker. usq. 
Peter Harper, Esq. A Ernest Walter, E: 
Dr. F. Rutherfoord Harris. Charles H. Walter, Esq. 
Edward C. Healey, Esq. James Wann, Esq. 
William Heinemann, Esq Alexander J. Warden, Esq. 
Augustus Helder, Esq., M.P. Walter Wellsman, Esq , F.R.S.L. 
Carl Hentschel, Esq Arnold White, Esq. 
Edwin W Hickox, Esq. Henry Williams. Esq 
Lewis Hind, Esq. Walter J. Woods, Esq 
The Rev. Silas K Hocking Cc. D. Yates, Esq 
Alexander I’. Hollingsworth, Esq. ‘ Bertram W. Young, Esq. 
Donations may be sent to and Dinner Tickets obtained (for Ladies 
and Gentleman, at One Guinea each) eo 
. WILKIE JUNES, Secretary. 





























16, Farringdon Street, Landon, oh o 





WV NING ENGAGEMEN oT REQUIRED by 

4) ASS TANT LIBRARIAN of a large LONDON LIBRARY. 
Considerable and varied experience. Highest testimonials.—Apply 
Some care of 51a, Huntley Street, W.C. 


[)X PERIENCED PARIS C ORRESPONDEN'T 

4 OPEN to ENGAGEMENT, London, Provine ial, or Colonial 
Paper.—W. W. W., Street's Agency, 30, Cornhill, London. 
\ NAGER-PU BLISHER.—The Advertiser, who 
4 has had great and varied experience in Newspaper Manage- 
ment. wuld be pleased to OUFFEK his SERVICES in a SIMILAR 
CAPACITY to the Proprietor of either a WE®KLY or MONTHLY 
NEWSPAPER or MAGAZINE. He has had some artistic training, and 
can produce very exceptional testimonials. — ew D., care of C. 
Shields & Co., 4, Red Lion Court. Fleet Street, 


QO ENS COLLEG EGE, MANCHESTER. 





























The Council propose to appoint a LECTURER in SPANISH, who 
will enter on his duties on OCTOBER 1 NEXT.—Applications should 
be sent to the Recisrrar, from whom yer particulars may be 
obtained. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


M4DaME AUBERT recommends English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS, and forwards PROSPECTUSES gratis. 
Resident and Daily GU VERNESSES (Finishing and Junior), Lady Pro- 
fessors, Governess-Students. Holiday Governesses, Companions intro- 
duced for British Isles, Continent, America, Asia, Australasia.—l4l, 
Regent Street, W. 














FRANCE, — The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, NENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoll, Paris. 


| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for competition Twelve App»intments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Department and One in 
leat Accounts Kranch P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at 
College 


\ ROCERS’ COMPAN Y.—MEDICAL RESKARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships. ‘Three in number, each 
of the value of 25vl., and open only to British Subjects, have been 
instituted by the C ompany as an encouragement to the MAKING of 
SXACT RESEARCHES into the CAUSES and PREVENTION of 
IMPORTANT DISEASES. ‘The Company appoint annually. At the 
next Election T'wo of the present Scholars, should they renew their 
applications, will be entitled to a preference. —Applications may be 
made at any time during the present month by letter, addressed to Tu: 
Cienk or THE Company, Grocers’ Hall, Prince's Street, E.C., from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 
April, 1900. 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Fees 100]. per annum (inclusive). 
FOUNDATIONERS ELECTED AT HALF FEES. 

TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900 

Chairman of the Governors—Rev. S. A. SYEINTHAL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M A. 
For Prospectus, Plans, &c., apply to Mr. Lewis (at New College 
Eastbourne), or the Clerk (Mr. E. W. Marsuact, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE. 
ee 
Prof. W. P. KER, . LL.D. (Arts and Laws). 
Prof. VAUGHAN HARLEY, M.D. (Science). 
The THIRD TERM BE oe TUESDAY, April 24. 


For Prospectus, &c., appl 
™ asia e M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 


+ 
I EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The ZasTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 26 

Lectures are piven in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 

Students are Pi mared for alltue University of London Examinations 
in Arts and Science 

A Single Course of Li api Soy in any Subject may be attended. 

‘There is a Department for k. sionai Training in Teaching, and an 
Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Prospectus and all particulars on application te 







































































CHESHIRE, 





ec guage erates meee 


iSpgul, 


sore 





ORR generat Ree 


Secretary. 





- “© PRINCIPAL. 


ppeeroes COLLEGE, LONDON (for W IRN), 
) YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 50! 
A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in Science * - 48/. 
A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Arts we » ll. 10s. 
All tenable for Three Years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on June 26 and 27. Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination 
For further information apply to the Principat. 


S': BARTHOLOM EW’S HOSPITAL 
LLEGE. 

The SUMMER SESSION a ‘tala on MAY I 

Students can reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations 

‘the Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 9U0/. are awarded annua 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London 
University Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher 
Examinations 

Tere is a large thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars app ply, personally or by letter, to the WaRDEN 
oF THE CoLLecEr, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handx ok forwarded on application. 


S!- yy HO MAS’S HOsPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on ‘1UESDAY, May 1 

Stud entering in the Summer are eligible to compese for the 
Science Scholarships of 150/. and 601 awarded in Octo 

A Scholarship of 50/,, open to University Students, and other Prizes 
and Scholarships of the value of 50Ul. are offered for annual com- 

tition. 
Peal Appointments are open to Students without extra payment. 

Special Classes for the Examinations of the University of London are 
held throughout the year. 

‘Tutorial Classes are held prior to the Second and Final Examinations 
of the Conjoint Koard in January, April, and July. 

A Register of approved Lodgings and of Private Families receiving 
Boarders is kept in Secretary's Office. 

Excellent Day Club accommodation is provided in the School build- 
ing, >nd an Athletic Ground at Chiswick. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. KENDLE. 





and 









H. P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D.Oxon, Dean. 


Dt CATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
“4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs GAKBITAS, 
THRING & ©O, who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Koys and Girls, and successiul Tutors in Eng and 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 
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“Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity.”—Speaker. 
L#Sson 8 by CORRES PON DENCE.—Miss 
ROSSI undertakes to TEACH the PRINCIPLES of LITERARY 
COMPOSITION, — which the Art of Literature depends. Fee (pay- 
able in advance), Ten Lessons, Three Guineas; or & Trial Course of 
Three, One Guinea.—32, th Road, Bay 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy ne — . Seg Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination hw ss E. en , Maitland Park Villas, 
Hayerstock Hill, N.W. Saablished 1884. 


TYPE. WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and eg seeene Authors’ MS8S.,&c. Usual Terms. 

Cop: Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixzs, 
a aes Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 














ry ‘TPE. -WRITING, 8d. per 1 Fine work, 
FEW MORE CLIENTS WANTED. — xr, 81, Uplands Road, 
Stroud Green, N. 


YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms 1s. 3d “¢ 1,000 words ; 
over 5,000, 1s.—S. K., 1, Aaage s Been, Lewisham, 8. 


YPE- WRITING. —AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 

1,000 words (inclusive). Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c. Strict 

fid and promp observed.—Cuas. Kiysuorr, 3, Station 
Buildings, Catford Bridge. 


‘THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. age 34, Paternoster Row. The 














with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thi years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book AA hy 

free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en — to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues. Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Kow 


( \’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
’. Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill. Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
° Joe 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, sgt S-onge 8.W. 
Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER 8 
ae Advertisements at a lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
s, &c., on 


‘‘HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
read are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit- 
able Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 
The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
<7 NCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

= ae © SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
E. TODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National @<tery). 
Inspection invi*+vd. 


REPRODUCTLONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
axND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 























Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 91. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
trom BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, ‘DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 








LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 











| yg SERIES FOR DISPOSAL.— 
CoP GHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and STOCK of 170 
PUBLICATIONS. Proprietor retiring. 3,0001. required.—Address K., 
Mitchell & Co., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, EC. 


OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second. 
hand. Prices moderate. oe net ws for on and prices 
Srany, 232, Tottenham Court Also a quantity of Writing 








Catalogues, 


LLIs8 & ELVEy, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 

MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


N ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from ary one in 
search of Rooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORSIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 











(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
J reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HI8- 
TORY. IV. SURTRY, DRAMA, BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


( YATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 

and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
puiticaiiestaatnes by Turner, Prout, De Wint, & —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.—W-x. 
Wa ARD, D. 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Fins EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
RY ese Dickens. Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Kowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
—, and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watren T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 














‘HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Kooks, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitsert & Fie.p, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


] RIGHTON BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 127, now 

ready. Entries on Poetry and Plays— Dramatic Biographies—Old 
Children’s Books—Thackeray— Political Economy—History and_ Bio- 
graphy—Africa—Ruskin—Napoleon and Waterloo, &c.—Free to Book- 
buyers from Wii™ J. Srru, Bookseller, Brighton. 


MUPIE’S LIBRAR*. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUJ®-4 per annum 
can be entered at «“1Y date. 

The BEST and MOST PUPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 














BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’s LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD,S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, B.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


L, ° * 2232 LIB RAR Y, 
4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF “WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
ce-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, MP.; 
the Rigte Kk nig the Lord Bishop of cake, Herbert Spencer, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, MP. D.C.L. 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M Grant Du ff ; 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.K.S.; Right Hon. Ear] of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 200,000 "Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. rites Volumes are allowed to Countr: 
and Ten to Town Members. ing-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Ediion 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
to Members, l6s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








OOKS WANTED.— 41. each offered: Browning’s 

Pomegranates, 1841; Moore's Alps. 1864; Roadster’s Album, 

1845; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; Lyrical “Ballad 8, 1798. Rare Books 
supplied. State wants.—Baxer, Bookseller, Kirmingham. 


OR SALH, the undermentioned PERIODICALS, 

from August, 1889, to December, 1899:—Times, Athenwum, 

Spectator, Saturday Review (One Number of each missing), New 
Ni 





AM: AUTHOR'S gg PAPER - PAD. 


EC. Tr, OV hi 
2 slipe with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac! 7 Pang 
New pocket size, 3s. per donee, ruled or plain. ‘ 
"ie “for the lose of MSS. by fre or othe * Sapa saat 
responsible for the loss 0: roar otherwise. Dupii 
should be retained. . opine 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS grati 

— leuinra serage —“Y-—& Telegraph ae. ~ ocaion 
mited cas ti legra) 

form, London.” Telephone No" 1884, Gerrard. settee itn 








Sales bp Auction. 
British, Foreign, and Colonial Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 

on TUESDAY, April 24, and Following Day, at half-past 4 o'clock pre- 

cisely, a COLLECTION of rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL 

POSTAGE STAMPS. 

cs logues on licati On view four days prior and morning of 
e. 








Portion of the Library of the late R. E. CHESTER 
WATERS, 


J ESSRS. PUTYTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
A by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, April 26, and Followin: Fee at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a agp ia of the BRARY of the late R._ E. 
CHESTER WATERS, Esq., comprisin; Ate. s in «11 Branches of Lite- 
rature, and including Yartel’s saps Fishes, Plates coloured by hand 
—Morris’s Nests and Eggs of British Birds — Yeatman’s House of 
Arundel—Maclean’s Family of Poyntz—Palgrave Family Memorials— 
Waters'’s Genealogical Works—Series of Portraits by Visch~-r—Sil- 
vestre’s Universal Palwography — Cruikshank’s Omnibus — Stirling- 
Maxwell's Artists of Spain—Keats’s Lamia, Isabella, &c., First Edition, 
original boards, uncut—Ars agers Block Book, fine Beayr ession 

Dyce's Shakespeare — Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vele. meus and 
's Antiquities—Vecellio, geraabiti Antichi 


we t) De ovels, 28 vols.— 
wana Hogi Miniatures, &c. 


Fletcher's Works—Grose 
e reeset oR cent 8 Vortats: =, Gi 
pton V 


cunhianan may be had ; it by post, ¢ « Teceipt of stamp. 














Musical Ins*™uments. 
ESSRS. PUT’ICK. & SIMPSON will SELL 
«ir House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, May T, aes {-past 12 o'clock, and Following Day, at ten 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, consist- 
ing of Full and Sera -Grand Pianofortes, Cottages, and Piannettes by 
Broadwood, E' Tao & Collard, Ibach. Schreiber, Weston—Har- 
moniums by Alexandre, Dent, Bauer—a very fine Zolian 
with a lare© Bitar ‘of Musie—Double and Single Action Harps ; also 
old ane Modern Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses, with 
the an. Cases, and Fittings—Guitars, Mandolines, Banjos, Zithers, 
~nd Autoharps—Musical Boxes—and a — of Brass and Wood 
Wind Instruments by Hawkes, Boosey, fleur, Courtois, Distin, and 

many others 
Catal on 


4 licati Un view one day prior and mornings of 
Sale. 








Coins and Medals, including the Collection formed by the late 
— HURRELL, Esq., of Southminster. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AA AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, May 4, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH GULD COINS, consisting of Five-Guinea 
and ‘'wo-Guinea Pieces—Guineas and Half-Guineas—English and Irish 
Silver and Copper Coins—Foreign Gold and other Coins; also WAK 
MEDALS for Naval Services, Crimea, —o China, India, and 
Egyptian Medals, Distinguished Conduct, & 
log on applicati On view me days prior and morning 
of Sale. 








Scarce Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by ae at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. on 
‘THURSDAY, May 10, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of ENGRAVINGS in PORTFULIO, consisting of ‘Topographiea3 
and Historical—Fine Portraits—Fancy Subjects—and Sporting. 
Catalogues on application. On view two days prior and morning of 
le. 





Library vA the late J. F. MAIDEN, Esq. 
(by order of the Executors). 


MESSE. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., om 
THURSDAY, May 10, and Following Day, atten minutes past 1 0’ clock 
precisely, the LIBRARY of the late J. F. MAIDEN, oe comprising: 

English and Foreign Books in all Branches of Literatu 
Catal sin pt Pp 











A Portion of the valuable Library of JAMES HORNBY, 
Esq., of Wigan. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellingtor 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 23, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock recisely, a ’ PORTION a the valuable LIBRARY of JAMES 
HORNBY, Esq., of Wigan, comprising a large Number of Books, 
illustrated by the Cruikshanks, Kowlandson, Seymour, H. K. Browne. 
John Leech, R. Caldecott, R. Doyle, and others — First Editions of 
the Writings of Chas. Dickens, Leigh Hunt, mn at Kipling, R. a 
Stevenson, W. M. Thackeray, Chas. Lever, William ee Albe' 
Smith, &c. — fine and rare Sporting Books, and Lives of komen 
Sportsmen—Surtees’s sy eed Novels—Collected Works of Emerson, 





Review (complete); also the National, C 


Hawthorne, ‘Thackeray, Kipling, &c.—and interesting Worksin General 
e. 





Century, and Fortnightly Reviews, and Har per's Mag from 
January, 1899. ‘The above have been used in a Public Institution, and 
are e slightly damaged. Offers requested. Hyde Institute, Barnet 


P HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


- Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
joor. 
SPACIOUS gas el DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
ND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors seater. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


asestainian, 








May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable aati of Botanical and < Books of the late 
T. BARBER, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, ea 35, at 1 o'clock pe 
the valuable LIBRARY = BOTANICAL and other BOOKS of the: 
late J. '. BARBER, Esq., of Oakfield, Aston-on-Clun, Salop, comprising: 
the fine Illustrated W: ne * Andrews, Bateman, Bury, Blume, Cooke, 
Curtis, Edwards, Griffiths, Hooker, Hussey, N. J. Jacquin, Lindley, 
Loddiges, Martius, Paxton, Parkinson, Redouté, Reichenbach. Sander. 
Sowerby, Stephens, Wight, Wallich, bilge and many minor Botanical 
Works—a few ks on Turning, an Books, 

Eyton’s Shropshire, Large Paper. Piranesi’s Works, somers's Tracts, 
a fine MS. of the Shah Nameh, rith Illuminations, Real Museo Bor- 
bonico, Herculaneum et Pompei, & 

May be viewed two days iia Catalogues may be had. 
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Engravings, Drawings, §c. 
MESSE. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY. April 26. and Two Following 
Days. at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS. &c. (Framed 
and in the Portfolio), inciudi j in N int, Stipple. and 
Line, comprising many fine Werys py Printed in Colours, of the 
English 8chool—Etchings—Water-Colour Drawings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








mm important Portion of the valuable Collection of Coins and 
Tokens of FREDERICK GEORGE LAWRENCE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, May 2, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, some important and valuable ENGLISH SILVER 
and GOLD COINS, TRADESMEN’S TOKENS, and COLONIAL COINS, 
being that Portion of the COLLECTION of FREDERICK GEORGE 
LAWRENCE, Esq., of Sutton, Surrey, r of the Numismatic 
fociety of London, and = the following : Anglo-Saxon Coins— 
William L., Il.—Edward V.— Mary, Sovereign — Portcullis Crown — 
Charles L, many rare Siege Pieces — Blondeau Patterns — Cromwell, 
‘Tanner's and Dutch Crowns, Ninepence, and Sixpence—George III., 
Pattern Crowns, Bank Dollars, Halfpenny struck in gold, and others in 
silver—George IV., Whiteave’s Pattern Crown—William IV.. Pattern 
Crown—Victoria, Pattern Five-Pound, Pattern Florins, and Weiner's 
Shillings -Pattern Pennies. Jubilee Sets, and various other Gold—a 
fine and extensive Series of the Eighteenth-Century Tokens, including 
Rarities —an almost complete Series of the Nineteenth-Century Silver 
Tokens, including the Gold Reading Forty Shillings and Sheftield Half- 
Guinea — many Tickets and rare co re — various 
Pieces struck for the W. Indies, and other Colonial Silver and Copper, 
&c.—Coin Cabinets—and Numi ic Books. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A valuable Portion of the Collection of Autograph Letters of 
the late CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on SATURDAY, May 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable PORTION of thé COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of the late CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, comprising Specimens of 
the following: Addison, D. Heattie, T. Bewiek, Sir W. Blackstone, 
Boswell, Robert and Mrs. Browning. Burns, Burke, Carlyle, Lord 
Chesterfield, Coleridge, Cowper, De Quincey, Dickens, H. Fielding, 
Garrick, George Eliot, T. Gray, D Hume, Dr. Johnson, Livingstone, 
Longfellow, W. Penn, Pope. Sir Walter Raleigh, 8. Richardson, G. 
Romney, Shelley, Mrs. Siddons, T. Smollett. L. Sterne, Thackeray, 
Horace Walpole, Dr. Watts, Gilbert White, Kirke White, Wordsworth, 
&c.—Albums of Autograph Letters, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of the late Col. F. GRANT. 
NESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON « HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 7, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late Col. F. GRANT, 
comprising many rare and curious Books, particularly of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries and being Argent f rich in First 
Editions of E d Authors. including foe. Goldemith, Pope, Dr. 
Johnson, Sterne, Swift, &c., including also the First and Second Part 
of the Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England, 1611—Jonson’s 
Alchemist. First Edition, 1612—Fikon Hasilike, the rare First Edition, 
1648—Chalkhill’s ‘Thealma and Clearchus, 1683—Lachryme Musarum, 
the Tears of the Muses, 1650—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First 
Edition, 1766—Collins’s Persian Kelogues, First Edition, 1742—Shen- 
stone's Schoolmistress, First Edition, 1742—Dickens’s Haunted Man, 
Presentation Copy from the Author, with Autograph Inscription— 
Presentation Copies of Works by Frederick Locker and Austin 
Dobson—Autograph Letters of Lord Chesterfield, Pope, Swift, Sterne, 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Extraordinary Collection of Broadsides, Proclamations, 
and Black-letter Ballads of the late Col. F. GRANT. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C .on WEDNESDAY, May 9, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the extraordinary COLLECTION of BROADSIDES, PROCLAMA- 

‘TIONS, and BLACK-LETTER BALLADS, and other Literary 
Curiosities of the late Col. F GRANT. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Engravings of LORD RENDLESH AM. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 14. and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, The COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of Fancy 
Subjects and Portraits, by Masters of the English School, including a 
number of the Works of Sir J. Reynolds, some in proof states—Collec- 
tions of Engravings after Old Masters, and others in Volumes, the 
property of LORD RENDLESHAM. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable and important Coilection of Greek Coins of a 
late Collector. 


WM ESSRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC, on MONDAY. May 28, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable and important COLLECTION of 
K C Silver, Electrum, and Bronze of a late 
COLLECTOR, selected chiefly from the following well-known Collec- 
tions: Wigan, Bompois, De Quelen, Comte de Duchastel, Billoin, 
Carfrae, the Earl of Ashburnham, Sir H. Bunbury, Montagu, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior Catalogues may be had 
with Autotype Plates, erioe 23: each. . “s neces 





SALE OF THE GLANYRAFON LIBRARY, 
Including upwards of $,000 Volumes, many of them exceedingl: 
rare and valuable, especially those parse af to Wales poe 
Music, Poetry, Antiquities, and Periodical and General 
Literature; also a number of valuable Musical Instruments— 
Lathes—-Oil Paintings—and Curios. 
ESSRS. MORRIS, MARSHALL & POOLE 
are favoured with instructions from the Executors of the late 


Nieholas Bennett. Esq., to conduct this important Sale inthe VICTORIA 
HALL, NEWTOWN, MONTGOMERYSHIRE, on THURSDAY, May 3. 


Catalogues 6d. each, from Messrs. Wittiams, Grrrin 
Solicitors, Newtown ; or the Avcrionzgrs, Chirbury, Salop, uiaanies 


THE TESSIER LIBRARY. 
Splendid Collection of Books, Maps, Manuscripts, Bindings, 
ints, Sc. 
PpusBL 1 8A LE at MUNICH, BAVARIA, 
TESSIER COLLECTION Early Italian tinted Ponts terete 
—the first Illustrated Mallerini Bible, &c. 
Mosicn tee tel be had post free from Jacques Rosenruat, Karl 8tr. 10, 








The TESSIER SALE will take place at MUNI 2 
and Two Following Days. C Feel fai ep pence ig Frond 
Rosentuat, Karl Str. 10. B 








Books, including a Sel: 
g Md dl 

Library of a Collector, §c. 
M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Kooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C.. on TURSDAY, 
April 24, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCEL- 
LANEOUS KOOKS, comprising Young’s Night ‘Thoughts, Plates by 
Hlake, Coloured Copy—Schreiber's Playing Cards, 3 vols.— Eacyclopedia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition, 25 vols. — Archwologia, 1860-91 — Koc- 
caccio’s Decameron, Japanese Vellum, 2 vols. — Stevenson and 
Henley's Four Plays, Privately Printed, and other First Editions 
by the same, 20 vols.—Kipling’s Quartette, Original Wrappers, 1885— 
Thackeray's Paris and Irish Sketch-Books, First Editions, 4 vols.— 
Tennyson's Poems, 1 n’s Life in London and Life of am Actor, 
2 vols.—Dickens’s Works, Original Editions, 37 vols. —Lever’s Works, 
First Editions, 19 vols.—Writings of Browning, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
FitzGerald, Matthew Arnold, Surtees, and others—Albums of Engray- 
ings—Prints after Morland, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Miscell: 





Srom the 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfally give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely:— 


On MONDAY, April 23, OLD PICTURES of the 
late JOHN DELL, Esq , the late Mrs. SOPWITH, of Ilfracombe, and 


On TUESDAY, April 24, a COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


On WEDNESDAY, April 25, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of the late 8. J. HARRISON, Esq, and of J. F. 
WEY MUUTH, Esq., deceased. 


On THURSDAY, April 26 (at 2 o'clock), fine 
WINES from the Cellars of the Dowager LADY HILLINGDON, 
ISABELLA the Lope ebes of WILTON, Col. the Right Hon. E. 
COOPER, and from other Cellars. 


On FRIDAY, April 27, a COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the Property of 
Sir HENRY MILES, Rart.; EMBROIDERIES, the Property of F. W. 
LEYBORNE-POPHAM, Esq.; and PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS from various Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, April 28, the COLLECTION of 
choice WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of GILBERT WINTER MOSS, 
84. a 


On THURSDAY, May 38, and FRIDAY, May 4, 
the COLLECTION of PORCELAIN, 8NUFF-BOXES, MINIATURES 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE of Mrs. BLOOM 
FIELD MOORE, deceased. 


On SATURDAY, May 5, the COLLECTION of 
important MODERN PICTURES of the ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOLS and WORKS by OLD MASTERS of Mrs. BLOOMFIELD 
MOORE, deceased. 

On SATURDAY, May 12, the important COL- 


aa of MODERN PICTURES of JAMES REISS, Esq., de- 
ceased. 





SALES NEXT WEEK. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, at half- 
pa-t 12 o'clock, on each of the following days next week :— 


MONDAY, April 23, the REMAINING PORTION 
of the well-known SAMUEL STEVENS COLLECTION of BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA, together with the well-seasoned Cabisets and Books. 


TUESDAY, April 24, CHINA, BRONZES, 
CARVINGS, PICTURES, MEERSCHAUM PIPES, FOREIGN CIGARS, 
&c , the Property of the late W. MARRIOTT DUNNAGE, Esq., also 
Japanese Art Works, Antiquities, Coins, &c. 


WEDNESDAY, April 25, PALMS from GHENT 
—Roses—RBegonias—Gloxinas—New Violets—Iris —Kw«mpferi — Tree 
and Herbaceous Preonies—Border Plants, &c. 


THURSDAY, April 26, the ENTIRE STOCK of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of the late Mr. P. MEAGHER, of 
Southampton Row, comprising upwards of 70 Cameras—Dark Slides— 
Stands—Dishes—Printing Frames; also the Plant of Lathes—Saw 
Benches—Tools—and large Stock of well-seasoned Mahogany, &c. 


FRIDAY, April 27, ARMAMENTS of a YACHT, 
consisting of serviceable Cannon—Rified Steel and Machine Guns by 
well-known Makers—Smooth-bore Ship or Yacht Signal or Saluting 
Guns (Brass and Gunmetal)—Harpoen Gun and Harpoons—Repeating 
and other Rifles—Self- extracting Revolvers and Pistols—Swords— 
Cutlasses—Bayonets—Knives, and other Weapons—Sporting Guns— 
Walking Stick Guns—Cartridge Belts, &c., Property of aGEN (LEMAN 
giving uo his Yacht; also Photograp App ientitie Instru- 
ments—and Miscellaneous Property. (Now on view at the Rooms.) 


Catalogues can be had on application post free. 








FRIDAY NEXT, April 27. 
The Property of a Gentleman giving up his Yacht, and in 
finest possible order and condition. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street. Covent Garden. W.C., on 
FRIDAY NEXT, April 27, at 3 o'clock, ARMAMENT of a PRIVATE 
YACHT, consisting of a Battery of serviceable Cannon, Rifled Steel and 
Machine Guns, by well-known makers— Smooth-bore Ship or Yacht 
Signal and Saluting Guns, Brass and Gunmetal—Harpoon Gun and 
Harpoons— ting and other Rifles—self-ejecting Revolvers and 
Pistols—Swords, Cutlasses, Bayonets, Knives, and other Weapons, &c. 
—Sporting Guns—Walking-Stick Guns—Cartridge Belts, &c. 
Now on view at the Rooms. Catalog and Ph 
on application post free. 





to be had 








Now ready, APRIL No. New Series, No. 34, price 4s. 


I N A 
M A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 


Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT, 
With the Bes 2m of Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Dr. E. Caird, 
rofs. Ward and E. B. Titchener. 


Contents. 





Hegel's T: of the C ies of the Idea. J. E. McTaggart. 

Remarks on the Predicates of Moral Judgments. E. Westermarck. 

Prof. Miinsterberg as Critic of Categories. K. B. Haldane. 

Vitalism : a Brief History and Critical Review. I. C. 8. Myers. 

Discussions :—Comparison of some Views of Spencer an ‘Kant, Dr. 
8. Tolver Preston; Perception of Change and Duration: a 
Reply. 8. H. Hodgson. 

Critical Notices :—James Ward, ‘ N: lism and Ag "A. EB. 
aes — Royce, ‘The World and the Individual,’ J. E. 

ic 4 

New Books. 

Philosophical Periodicals. 

Notes :—The Complication Pendulum. 


Williams & Norgate, 14. Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


PP P~eE 
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Sex 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


oo 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE and DOCTRINAL 


DISRUPTION. Being an Examination of the In- 
tellectual Position of the Church of England. By 
W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘ Aristocracy and Evolu- 
tion,’ ‘Labour and the Popular Welfare,’ &c. 


‘*A closely reasoned and dispassionate inquiry, which 
should have interest for all thoughtful Churchmen.” 
Outlook. 
“A distinctly ambitious work, dealing more or less with 
that very conflict between science and religion which has 
recently been dramatized, so to speak, in the last con- 
troversy and death of Dr. St. George Mivart.’’—Academy,. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
RELIGION. By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., Author 
of ‘A History of Political Economy,’ ‘A History of 
Slavery,’ &c. 

‘*It bears the character of a solemn profession of faith; 
the profession of a faith deeply pondered and long held in 
silence, but now, in advanced years, disclosed and com- 


mended to the thoughtful and open-minded of mankind.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. By 


E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director of the 
Natural History Departments of the British Museum; 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Royal Institution of London. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. To be completed in 10 Parts. Now 
ready, Part III. The ECHINODERMA. By F.A. 
BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., 
and E. S. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo. in paper 
covers, price 12s. 6d. net ; or in cloth, 15s. net. 


“It is marked by three characteristics, which, indeed, 
may be regarded as now indispensable to any scientific work 
of value—perfect lucidity in the illustrations, which are 
numerous, and, of course, specially drawn by, or under the 
direction of, the author; a careful exposition of the his- 
torical development of life-forms; and complete biblio- 
graphies on each branch of the subject.’’— Literature. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM in the 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. A Theory of the Evolution of 
Secondary Sexual Characters. By J. T. CUNNING- 
HAM, M.A. Containing 32 Illustrations. 


“ Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolution in 

answer to the problem: What are the causes which have 

roduced the three kinds of structural difference in animals ? 

fe supports his theory by facts and illustrations drawn 

mainly from the works of others. A book of distinct scien- 

tific importance. The present volume is well printed and 
profusely illustrated with carefully executed ——, ‘ 
utiook. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The GRAMMAR of SCIENCE. By 
KARL PEARSON, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in University College, 
London. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged. Contains Two entirely New Chapters on 
Natural Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work in this 
direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 


‘*There is a peculiar opportuneness about the appearance 
of a new edition of this clear exposition of the scientific 
method and the claims of science to be regarded as the 
educational instrument, par ercellence, for a training in 
citizenship...... We have been again and again impressed in 
examining ‘The Grammar’ with the remarkable lucidity of 
Prof. Pearson’s explanations.” —Knowledge. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY. Part II. Flowerless Plants. Third Edition. 
By D. H. SCOTT, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S., Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


“It stands out from the ever-increasing crowd of guides, 
text-books, and manuals, in virtue not only of originality of 
design, but also of the fact that the subjects treated have 
been specially investigated for the purpose of the book, so 
that we have not the mere compilation of a book-man, but 
an account based on the results of the author’s own observa- 
tion.’”’—Natural Science. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST. 
—-—>——_- 
ON APRIL 23xp WILL BE PUBLISHED 


OF A SAILOR! 
Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. 

By Vice-Admiral 

Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B,, 

Author of ‘Sport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland 

and the West Indies.’ 

With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the 

Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Summary of Contents.—The Navy as it was—Incidents 
leading up to the Crimean War—The Bombardment of 
Sebastopol—The Calcutta—War with China—Operations in 
the Canton River—Evacuation of Canton—Battle of Fatshan 
Creek—Capture of the Peibo Forts—The Channel Squadron 
and Wasp—Varied Experiences—The Reindeer— Destruction 
of the City of San Salvador by an Karthquake—The Druid— 
British Honduras and Hayti—The Lord Warden— Ruby, 
1887-1889—The Beagle Channel—The Boadicea— Bourbon, or 
Réunion, and Madagascar—The Seychelles—Ceylon—Tiger- 
Shooting in Central India— Rifle and Gun in N.-W. 
Provinces—A Voyage up the Persian Gulf to Bagdad— 
Karachi. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND from the 
ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREWLANG. Demy 
8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps. 1is. 
net. 

“ A monument of great and various learning lightly borne. 
cocees Mr. Lang’s handling of the subject will be admired by 
every educated and impartial reader...... Mr. Lang’s clear 
exposition of the nature of the English kings’ claims to 
supremacy over Scotland is too exhaustive for anything 


more than areference in this place...... A masterly summary.” 
Daily News. 

“Constrained by the necessities of the case to narrate 
facts, actual or probable, Mr. Lang is acquitting himself of 
this task admirably...... Eminently readable, and is likely to 
be popular.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Bruce’s stand at Bannockburn...... is ene of the most 
stirring passages in the book...... A very painstaking and 
elaborate piece of work.”— Westminster Gazette. 

**On such themes as‘ Karly Culture’ and ‘ Feudal Scot- 
land’ Mr. Lang is quite at his best...... The volume expresses 
Mr. Lang's own individuality, and the frequent freshness of 
its standpoint, its independence of judgment, ‘openness of 
speech,’ awaken both curiosity and high expectation in 
regard to the volume that is to follow.”—Morning Post. 


NEW BOOK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SPRING and AUTUMN in IRELAND. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. Demy 8vo. 
3s. €d. 

“Mr. Alfred Austin’s book deserves, and will doubtless 
receive, a hearty welcome.”— Morning Post. 

“*Mr. Alfred Austin as a poet is widely appreciated, but it 
is not so generally known that he is one of the most charm- 
ing writers of English prose in our day.”—Liverpool Courier. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The KINGS of the EAST: a Romance 
of the Near Future. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author 
of ‘Like Another Helen,’ ‘An Uncrowned King,’ ‘ His 
Excellency’s English Governess,’ ‘In Furthest Ind,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. 
By MOIRA O'NEILL. Artistically bound, with gilt 
top, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘Of fresh, artless, and poignant charm.”—Spectator. 
**One of the most charming books of verse ever produced.” 
Pali Mail Gazette. 
“THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND,” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
ABERDEEN and BANFF. By William 
WATT. With Maps, and Plan of Aberdeen in 1661 by 
Gordon of Rothiemay. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Craw- 


FORD. Royal 8vo. paper cover, 6d. 


REISSUE OF JOHN HILL BURTON’S 
TWO POPULAK BOOKS. 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill 
BURTON, D.C.L., Author of the ‘ History of Scotland.’ 
With specially designed Title-Page and Cover _by 
Joseph - Printed on antique laid paper. Post 
8vo. 3s. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By the Same 
AUTHOR. Uniform with ‘The Book-Hunter.’ Post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and Lordon. 








MR. JOHN LONG'S 
NEW LIST. 


——— oe 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY, 
Commanding in Chief, K.P., &c. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


BY THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
‘WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,’ 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations on Art Paper by 
R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


In crown 8vo. special cover design, 6s. 
[Ready shortly. 


Illustrated Prospectus of Work post free. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
The HARVESTERS. By J. S. 


FLETCHER, Author of ‘When Charles the First was 
King,’ ‘The Builders,’ ‘ l'aths of the Prudent,’ &c. 


The EXPERIMENT of DOCTOR 


NEVILL. By EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN, Author of 
‘The Faith that Kills,’ ‘Ozmar the Mystic,’ ‘The 
Prince’s Diamonds,’ &e. 


LOGAN’S LOYALTY. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ Miss Nanse,’ &c. 


The ANGEL of CHANCE. By G. G. 


CHATLERTON, Author of ‘The Sport of Circum- 
stance,’ &c. 


HIS PRENTICE HAND. By Sydney 


PHELPS. 


The HOUSE of HARDALE. By Rose 


PERKINS. 
The SHADOW of ALLAH. By 


MORLEY ROBERTS and MAX MONTESOLE. 
[May 10. 


NEW 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


The BISHOP’S SECRET. By Fergus 


HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ 
‘The Silent House in Pimlico,’ &c. 


A FIGHTER in KHAKI. A Thrilling 


Romance of the Preseut Boer War. By RALPH RODD. 
Bound in khaki cloth. 


JUGGLING FORTUNE. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Crime in the Wood,’ &c. 
[ Shortly. 


LONG’S SELECT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, special and uniform Cover Design, 3s. 6d. each. 


FATHER ANTHONY. By Robert 


KUCHANAN. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 


TREWINNOT of GUY’S. A Novel of 


Medical Student Life. By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


A DIFFICULT MATTER. By Mrs. 


LOVETT CAMERON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The HOUSE of COMMONS. By the 


Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLI, Bart., G.C.S.L, 
&e. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ We heartily congratulate Sir Richard 

Temple on producing a particularly pleasing book about 


Parliament.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Every Parliamentarian 
and every politician will find this book of deep interest.” 
ATHENAZUM,—“We can strongly recommend Sir 
Richard Temple’s book.”’ 
SECOND EDITION. 
APPEARANCES: Howto Keep Them 
Up ona Limited Income. By Mrs. ALFRED PRAGA. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 180 pp. 2s. 6d. 


QUEEN.—“ Her teaching possesses a distinct value ; her 
counsels are distinctly counsels of perfection.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand, 





ID NUTT, 


-59, LONG ACRE. 
ee 
JUST OUT. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and Custom. 
(Incorporating the Archeological Review and the Folk-Lore Journal.) 
Vol. XI. No. 1, MARCH, 1900, 5s. net. 

Contents. 

The LEGENDS of KRISHNA. W. Crooke, B.A. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: Totemism and some Recent Discoveries, 
E. 8. Hartland. 

REVIEWS :—H_ M. CHADWICK, ‘ The Cult of Othin,’ F. Y. POWELL; 
Sir ALFRED C. LYALL. * Asiatic Studies’; EMILE DU KKHEIM. 

‘L’Année Sociologique, E. 8. HARTLAND; H_ BALFOUR, ‘The 

Natural History of the Musical eels Ww. CROOKE ; 
MANWARING, ‘Marathi Proverbs,’ CRUOKE ; Rey. -_ * 

CHEYNE and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK. “Encyclopaedia I Biblica,’ 


W. CROOKE; JOHN MATHEW, ‘Eaglehawk Es. 
; a a LTE, ‘Kohler (K.) Kleinere Schriften, 


DAV 


CORRESPONDENCE : Bg scars tl used in Consecrating a Church. 
.E F.—Giants in Pagean L —Customs relating to Iron. 
H. COLL EY MAKCH.—The Little Red Hen. 8. H. 
MISCELLANEA :—Dorset Folk-lore. H. COLLEY MARCH —Folk- 
tales from the Agean. W. R. PA'TTON.—Medical Superstition in 
Cyprus.—Exposition Universelle (Paris) de 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

*.* For particulars of Membership of the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
application should be made to the Secretary, F. A. Miner, Esq , 11, Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, ‘The Subscription for 1900 (21s.) is now due, 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, 
RUMANCK, AND FOLK-LORE, 
Issued at 6d. net (post free, 7d.) each. 

Yos. 5 and 6 have just appeared, 


No.5. The POPULAR POETRY of the 


FINNS. By CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A. 


No.6. The FAIRY MYTHOLOGY of 
SHAKESPEARE. By ALFRED NUTT. 
The following Numbers have already been issued and been 
received with marked favour by the Press and Public :— 


No.1. CELTIC and MEDIAVAL 


ROMANCE. By ALFRED NUT 


No.2. FOLK-LORE: What is it, and 


what is the good of it? By E.S. HARTLA 


No.3. OSSIAN and the OSSIANIC 


LITERATURE. By TH! NU 


No.4. KING AR HUR and his 


KNIGHTS. By BE L. WESTON 


Further Numbers are in active preparation. Subscribers of 6s. 6d. 
w ir receive the Numbers already issued, and Nos. 7-12 as they appear. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—o—— 
EIGHTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ‘ Diana Tempest,’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. 6s, 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


By C. T. PODMORE. [7n May. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 
[/n May. 


A PLAIN WOMAN'S PART. 


By NORLEY CHESTER, [Jn May. 


PARIS: 
A History of the City from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. 


By HILAIRE BELLOG, 
Author of ‘ Danton,’ &c. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo. with Map, 


PASSAGES IN A 
WANDERING LIFE. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., 
Fellow A the Royal University of Ireland. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 











[In May, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S 


“MRS. BURNETT HAS NEVER WRITTEN 
BETTER THAN IN THIS STORY.”—Vide Press, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE 


DE WILLOUGHBY 
CLAIM. 


BY 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Third Large Edition now ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH, Nov. 29, 1899, 

“We have no hesitation in saying that Mrs. 
Burnett’s new work is oue of the most moving novels 
of the year and it contains scenes of a most 
tender and pervading sweetness..,...As is always 
the case in Mrs, Hodgson Burnett's best work, it is 
the lovableness of her characters which gives such 
charm to her pages..... To pass from scenes of keen 
pathos to others of such tender charm, from the 
piteous figure of Margery to that of the radiant 
Sheba, is an employment which, however affecting 
to our emotions, is very fascinating......1t is an ex- 
ceedingly attractive novel.” 


The WEEKLY SUN, Dec. 2, 1899. 

“The De Willoughby Claim’ shows the gifted 
authoress at her best. The novel is one of the most 
human that has been published this year, and is full 
of that sweetness and pathos we have come to look 
for in Mrs, Hodgson Burnett’s work. The characters 
are all lovable...... It is the biggest thing Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett has attempted, and she has been 
rewarded with conspicuous success.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, Dee. 5, 1899. 


‘* Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has never written 
anything better than this story.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE, Dec. 8, 1899. 

‘*Mrs. Burnett has never written better than in 
this story. She has never delineated character more 
delicately, more sympathetically, her pathos has 
never been truer, her humour more engaging. The 
book gives one the impression of havir.g been written 
with great and worthy care. No writer, not the very 
ablest, who made a point of turuing out, say, three 
novels a year, could possibly have done anything so 
good as ‘The De Willoughby Claim.’ The book is 
well worthy to be read, and will be read by the wise.” 


The HAST ANGLIAN DAILY YIMES, 
Dec. 7, 1899. 

‘*Whatever Mrs. Burnett chooses to write is sure 
of an interested and eager welcome from the multi- 
tude of her admirers Felicia, ''om de Willoughby, 
and Margery are characters not easily to be for- 
gotten, ard the sterner figures are drawn with more 
power and sureness than Mrs. Burnett has anywhere 
else compassed. This is certainly the finest story | 
Mrs. Burnett has given us—and that is saying a great | 
deal.” 

The COURT JOURNAL, Dec. 9, 1899. 

“We have had to wait for ‘In Connection with | 
the De Willoughby Claim’ to find Mrs, Burnett at | 
her best, or, we should say, perhaps, revealing 
qualities that were hardly suggested by her previous 
works, But it is futile to attempt to describe the 
charm of the book. 
ciated, which may sound paradoxical, but is not.” 


The LIVERPOOL POST, Feb. 14, 1900. 

“In working out this story Mrs. Burnett shows 
all the artistic skill, insight into human character, 
and literary power that were so conspicuous in 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’...... The novel is full of 
delightfully drawn pictures of life.” 


seeeee 


London: FREDERICK WARNE 


It must be read to be appre- | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
INVALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 


UNIFORM WITH 


NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 


(Now in its Six Hundred and Twenty-first Thousand). 


THE NUTTALL 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


BEING 


A CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 


CONSISTING OF 


OVER 16,000 ORIGINAL AND TERSE ARTICLES ON NEARLY ALL SUBJECTS 
DISCUSSED IN LARGER ENCYCLOP:DIAS, AND SPECIALLY DEALING 
WITH SUCH AS COME UNDER THE CATEGORIES OF 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, 
RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


EDITED BY THE 
REV. JAMES WOOD, 


*‘NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY’ AND COMPILER OF THE 
‘DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS,’ 





AN 


EDITOR OF 





It is issued in Four Styles. Large crown 8vo. 


1. In cloth gilt, strongly bound - - - price 3s. 6d. 
2. In half morocco, marbled edges” - - . » oS. Od. 
3. In half-morocco, gilt top, with patent index - » tree 
4, In half-calf extra, marbled edges - : - »- Yaa 


The publishers of ‘ The Nuttall Encylopedia’ believe that with the enormous spread of education 
amongst all classes there exists a large demand for a popular Encyclopedia of General Information, in a 
single volume, handy of Reference, and at a price within the reach of all. In fact a work which can be 
constantly turned to for information in a concise form on matters of daily intercourse, but foreign in the 
main to the class of topical and necessarily ephemeral matter prepared for the public by the important 
Annuals and Almanacs; and this work, herewith announced, has been expressly compiled to meet this 


demand. 
THE DISTINCTIVE POINTS ARE:— 
1. Its Cheapness. The cloth style costs 3s, 6d. for a volume containing 700 pages, with upwards 
of 16,000 pithy articles, 


2. The Value of its Contents. Ina small compass, the gist of information, such as could 
only be obtained atter extensive literary research, is clearly and concisely given. 


3. Its Handiness and Readiness of Reference. Under a single alphabetical arrange- 
ment its short terse articles will yield at a glance, on numberless occasions, the information likely to be 
sought for. 


4. Its Special Features. ecial ; 
been added, notably notices of eminent men still living, and entries 





Some special features not usually found in an Encyclopedia have 
explanatory of Names in Fiction—all, 


however, under the single alphabetical arrangement. 


While it is hoped that ‘The Nuttall Encyclopzdia’ will be found by all classes a valuable and 
necessary book of reference, its price and scope should commend it specially to 


The careful Newspaper Reader ; 

| Heads of Families, with children at school, whose persistent questions have 
| often to go without an answer ; 

|The Schoolmaster and Tutor ; 

|The Student with a shallow purse; 

|The Busy Man and Man of Business. 


This Work can be obtained at all Booksellers’ in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
Full Prospectuses on application. 





& CO. Chandos House, Bedford St., Strand, W.C., and New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S |HURST & BLACKETT’S| MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. PUBLICATIONS. LIST. 

sae SHAKESPEARE the MAN. _ By 


READY ON APRIL 27. 
NEW NOVEL BY 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF 


‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO.’ 
(37th Thousand.) 


THE 


BATH COMEDY. 


A gay, bustling Extravaganza of Love 
and Jealousy. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 68. 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FROM SEA TO SEA, 


and other Sketches. Letters of Travel. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 








BY THE LATE DR. HORT. 
VILLAGE SERMONS in OUTLINE. 


By the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D., 
sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret's 
Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EIGHT AYSGARTH SCHOOL 


SERMONS. By C. H. BOUTFLOWER, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Durbam. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PRO CHRISTO et ECCLESIA. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 











CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE: an Essay 


on tbe Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. 
ILLINGWORTH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARUIAN — Altogether we bave rarely read a book 
of such philosopbical earnestness in construing the Christian 
view of existence in terms of the thought and knowledge in 
these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge 
of a Saviour to the modern man.” 





THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


REISSUE IN SEPARATE VULUMES 
OF THE 


PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
witb Short. Introductions and Foot-notes, by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD. Globe 8vo. bound in cloth, 1s. each; roan, 
gilt tops, 2s. each. 


RENAISSANCE and MODERN 


ART. By W. H. GOODYEKAR, M A., Curator of Fine 
Arts in the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. With 
many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. és. 


SPEAR.—“ A useful little book...... Very well done.” 


MAKERS of LITERATURE: being 


Kesays on Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, Arnold, 
Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, and otners. By G. E. 
WOODBERKY. Globe 8vo. és. 











THIRD EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 


MICRO - ORGANISMS and FER- 


MENTATION. By ALFRED JORGENSEN, Director 
of the Laboratory for the Physiology and Technology of 
Fermentation at Copenbagen. Translated by ALEX. K 
MILLER, Ph.D. F.I.C., and A. E. LENNHOLM. With 
83 Illustrations. §vo. 10s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrxp, London. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated by Maps and Plans, 
12s, net. 


THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the 
Arabist and Mahdist Movements, as well as a History of 
England's Intervention in Egypt. 


By CHARLES ROYLE, 
late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal, Cairo. 

“ Will interest those who bave attention to spare from 
our South African campaign. Indeed, it will have even for 
those—the vast majority—who can read, think, or talk of 
nothing but our present war, the incidental interest of a 


glimpse of the record of some of our South African — 
rut 





Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


The WAR to DATE. By A. H. Scaife. 
With Casualty Lists, and ‘Who’s Who at the Front.’ 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TWO STANDARDS,’ &c. 
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—~ 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupa- 
tion. By Andrew Lang. Vol. I. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

“Tus volume,” says Mr. Lang, 

‘is an attempt to examine the elements and 

forces which went to the making of the Scottish 

people, and to record the more important events 
which occurred between the Roman occupation 

and the death of Cardinal Beaton in 1546.” 

But this is just what Dr. Hume Brown has 

accomplished ‘‘in his recent and remarkably 

compendious ‘History of Scotland to the 

Accession of Mary Stewart.’” Mr. Lang 

therefore explains that, having more space 

at his disposal than Dr. Hume Brown—his 
own volume is about one-third larger—he 
has ‘‘ endeavoured to introduce as much as 
possible the element of personal character 
and adventure.” Although the historian is 
compelled to abandon the delightful anec- 
dotes of ‘‘ the picturesque Pitscottie,”’ who, 
whenever he can be tested by documents, is 
found to be ‘almost invariably and most 
ingeniously wrong,” there is still an abund- 
ance of romance left in the well-attested 
facts; and, while all agree that the ‘‘ passions, 
caprices, humour, and adventures of our 
ancestors, no less than the almost impersonal 
movements and tendencies of forces and 
ideas, deserve a place in history,” Mr. 

Lang is evidently of opinion that the former 

element has been far too much neglected. 

Hence the appearance of this book. He 

appears to be at one with a recent critic, 

who, admitting Dr. Hume Brown’s luminous 
brevity and ‘remarkable skill in the 
arrangement of facts,” yet explains that as 

a rule he “leaves out almost all the fun.” 

There is always room for a good story-teller. 

‘Tell some of your journalist friends with 

a good style to popularize old Skene, or say 

your prayers and read him yourself,” wrote 

R. L. Stevenson to his cousin. Steven- 

son himself at one time felt inspired to 

write another ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ up 
to date, and Mr. Lang is justified in under- 
taking the more ambitious task which he 
has set himself. He possesses undoubtedly 





many of the best qualifications for it— 
amazing industry and power of hard work, 
originality and independence of judgment, 
a critical temper with a saving sense of 
humour, insight into character, and a bright 
and facile pen; though some of these 
virtues touch dangerously the extreme 
where virtues become vices. If, however, 
in parts he appears to be prejudiced or 
paradoxical, he is always suggestive and 
stimulating. 

In the difficult and complex problem of 
the relations of Picts and Scots, and Celtic 
origins, he has at least succeeded in popu- 
larizing ‘‘ old Skene.’’ In his interesting and 
instructive chapter on the “‘ Early Culture of 
Scotland ’—dealing with tribal society, land 
tenure, crannogs and earth-houses, Celtic 
art and ornament, telepathy and second 
sight—he is on his own ground, and 
speaks with authority. He can discover 
beneath the miracles and legends of the 
saints the ideas and facts which they em- 
body. He is at his best where the nar- 
rator’s skill lies in the grouping of facts 
so that they should speak graphically for 
themselves. He is at his weakest where, in 
morbid dread of being dull, he appears to 
think that the facts of themselves are not 
sufficiently eloquent, and therefore en- 
deavours to eke out ‘‘ the fun”’ by oddity 
of phrase, asides to the reader, or little 
jokes which are not always apt. Like a 
popular preacher, who in fear of his hearers 
slumbering awakes their attention by an 
abrupt piece of slang, Mr. Lang is fond 
of introducing such terms as “ bullying,” 
“dirking,” ‘‘bilking,” ‘snubbing,” and 
‘“‘jugulating.” French phrases are intro- 
duced where they cannot be wanted. A 
dozen times, and in seven successive pages, 
he calls a claimant to the throne a prétendant, 
and yet he is surely the Jast person to be at 
a loss for the English equivalent. The 
heroics of Flodden are made to end in the 
bathos of ‘‘ beer.” ‘The saddest circum- 
stance,” the reader is told, 

‘*is that the English had been deprived of beer 
for three days, and could hardly have endured 
another day of drought ; while it is melancholy 
to think that if the Scots on Flodden side had 
sat still drinking their beer, which the learned 
bishop highly commends, the forces of Surrey, 
unvictualled, would have melted like a mist.” 
In journalistic fashion Mr. Lang refers to 
the notion that Magnus’s evil eye blighted 
the crops as ‘‘a theory of meteorological 
causation still prevalent in the Highlands”; 
and he sinks perilously near to the style 
of Gilbert A’Beckett’s ‘Comic Histories’ 
when he writes, ‘‘So later Arran came to 
think and changed what few but he called 
his mind.” 

But mannerisms of this kind, though they 
may break the thread of continuity and 
somewhat mar the literary pleasure of the 
reader, do not affect the essential merits of 
Mr. Lang’s historical work. He is, in fact, 
most readable when he is most serious. He 
is by no means a mere narrator, for he has 
a gift of seizing and presenting with lucidity 
certain leading ideas which light up the 
whole history. Again and again he illus- 
trates the prominent fact that ‘‘ the civiliza- 
tion of Scotland depended and has always 
depended upon the predominance of the 
English over the Celtic element,” or, as he 
adds, more suo, ‘‘ of Bailie Nicol Jarvie over 





Rob Roy.” The volume, indeed, opens 
with the presentation of the fact, prophesied 
by the map, that the more powerful invader 
must occupy the fertile Lowlands and drive 
the ancient inhabitants to the mountains 
and lochs of the north and west; and of 
that other fact—not by any means suggested 
by the topography, but the result of historic 
agencies—the severance of the English 
north and south of the Tweed, making 
Scotland 

‘*a nation partly Celtic, leaning on many 
occasions to alliance with the English south of 
the Tweed, partly English, leaning ever against 
England to alliance with the distant realm of 
France.” 


A good remark is made on the obvious 
objection that Scotland owed at least 
Christianity, and all of culture that Chris- 
tianity involves, to the Celtic element :— 


‘*These boons Christianity undoubtedly gave 
to the heathen English of south-eastern Scot- 
land. But with that singular fatality which had 
dogged the Celtic race, their form of Christianity, 
however pure in doctrine, varied in certain 
ceremonial trifles of the most essential import- 
ance from the Christianity of the western 
Church —the European Church. Thus the 
Celtic Church was practically at this date cut 
off from uniting with Rome and from the 
civilization which the western Church kept 
alive, while this unity with all its attendant 
advantages had to be restored by the English 
element...... Organization had to come from the 
English under continental discipline. The 
Church of the tribe yielded to the Church of 
the empire.” 


There is one interesting side of English 
history which is unrepresented in the his- 
tory of Scotland. There were in the northern 
kingdom no constitutional struggles, no 
evolution of Parliamentary power. Mr. 
Lang, calling attention to this fact, assigns 
the simple reason :— 

‘*The kings of Scotland lived within their 
income. The kings of England did not. The 
English kings had foreign possessions with a 
foreign policy, expensive privileges. The foreign 
policy of Scotland, on the other hand, was for 
long limited to her relations with England. The 
early Scottish kings made no attempt to extort 
money which did not come naturally from their 
demesnes, rents, feudal aids, and fines in the 
courts of law, with such duties on merchandise 
as existed.” 


The history of Scotland is mainly a struggle 
against the inevitable destiny of Great Bri- 
tain’s unity, a struggle intensified by the 
claims and conduct of the Edwards of Eng- 
land. Upon the question of these claims, 
however, Mr. Lang argues as an advocate 
with the natural bias of a Scot. He does 
not admire the first Edward, whom he cha- 
racterizes as the strong man “with the 
thread of the attorney in his nature,” and 
possessing ‘‘ the faculty invaluable to a poli- 
tician of being able to believe in the justice 
of his own cause, the flawless integrity of his 
own character,” &c. ‘‘ He sought,” says Mr. 
Lang, ‘‘extended opportunities of doing 
good” to a race ‘‘ which needed his control ’’; 
and adds somewhat bitterly, and with a 
sufficiently evident reference :— 

‘*Other peoples, confused and distracted as 
Scotland then was, ought no doubt to be 
grateful to England for annexing them 
and introducing them to the benefits of 
her sterling civilization. They will kick, 
however, against the salutary pricks; and 
Scotland, to the detriment of her ‘ progress,’ 
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but to her eternal honour, kicked successfully. 
Scotland was in fact far too English to be sub- 
dued by England, as Jater America was too 
English for colonial dependence...... The century 
before Wallace was, historians say, the golden 
age of Scotland...... but Scotland once and again 
threw wealth and art away for her fight for 
independence secular and ecclesiastical. Had 
Edward I. been able to keep what was conceded 
to him without wilfully offending Scottish senti- 
ment, had England and Scotland been united at 
the death of Alexander III., Scottish history 
would show more prosperous, but much less 
romantic and inspiriting......but Edward I...... 
left to Scotland no alternatives but those of sub- 
mission or of war to victory or death. She chose 
in this strait the better part.” 


But England was not the only enemy of 
Scottish nationality and independence. Mr. 
Lang emphasizes throughout his volume 
the want of patriotism and the continued 
faithlessness and treachery of the Scottish 
nobility, due in part to their English origin 
and English possessions. The backbone of 
the national party was always the clergy. 
The treaty of Birgham is attributed to them, 
and as Mr. Lang puts it :— 

‘* The clergy saved Scotland’s freedom. They 
later preached for it, died for it on the gibbet, 
and imperilled for it their immortal souls, as 
we shall see, by freguent and desperate per- 
juries. Without them Bruce must have warred 
in vain. Scottish independence was in part the 
gift of ‘Baal’s shaven sort,’ Knox’s ‘fiends’ 
(friars) and ‘ bloudie bishops.’” 


The reference to John Knox here is cha- 

racteristic. The least satisfactory part of 
Mr. Lang’s work is that which deals with 
the Reformer and the Reformation. He 
is right in seeing in Beaton the masterly 
leader of the national party which clung to 
the French alliance against the threatened 
English domination. He has made a good 
point in defending the Cardinal against the 
charges of Knox and others in the “legend 
of the forged royal wili,” and it is but fair 
to point out that his repressive measures 
against heresy were nothing more than his 
duty in obedience to tae law and his oaths, 
though these are secondary matters. But 
our author seems to make hardly an attempt 
to understand Knox. The very name is as 
a red flag to him. He will not wait for 
his second volume, or even for his chapter 
on the Reformation, to satisfy his craving 
to be at his bugbear. Writing of Peter 
Crawar’s heresies in 1438, he is reminded 
of Knox’s intolerance, and cannot quote a 
passage from his works without the inter- 
polation of a needless interruption, ‘ [Ob- 
serve the charity of our great Reformer! ].” 
Mr. Lang, it is true, touches the chief vices 
of the old church establishment, but his 
exposition is superficial, and lacks the 
earnestness with which, for example, he can 
denounce Tudor duplicity and statecraft. 
“The eternal complaint,” he tells us, 
‘‘is that the clergy do not preach and that the 
bishops are dumb dogs......Modern people will 
see no great harm in this, for the ordinary run 
of sermons are great deterrents of church-going. 
Every man ordained is not necessarily eloquent, 
nor even capable of the humblest literary com- 
position. But a hunger and thirst for sermons 
was arising in Scotland.” 

The persecution of heretics under James V., 
our author adds, was 


“reluctant and half-hearted. Effective per- 


secution like that instituted by the Reformers as 
soon as the yoke was off their own necks must 








‘been unduly neglected. No great writer 
except Taine has given much heed to the | 


work evenly, universally, and, as it were, 
mechanically. Imprisonment, confiscation, 
exile, death, denounced and inflicted in succes- 
sive grades on all practising Catholics, almost 
stamped out Catholicism in Scotland after 1560. 
Sporadic burnings and confiscations under 
James V. could not put down the nascent 
Protestantism.” 
There is one important little word, italicized 
by us, in this passage which should not be 
there. It so happens that it was characteristic 
of the persecution by Presbyterians that, 
often as they threatened and decreed death, 
they shrank from inflicting the extreme 
penalty; and that while Elizabeth, with or 
without excuse, was hanging both priests 
and laymen by the score, the Catholic mar- 
tyrologist can scarcely claim more than a 
single victim of the Scottish penal laws— 
the unwisely provocative Jesuit, John Ogilvy. 
Mr. Lang seems to sum up his view of the 
origin of the Reform in a single sentence :— 
‘*The Reformation in Scotland was not come 
from above, from the throne, but from the piety 
of the populace, the new criticism, and the pas- 
sions of the exemplary nobles whose disinterested 
conduct shines on almost every page’ of this 
book.” 
How are we to interpret this confused 
mixture of irony and fact? The populace 
were at the beginning of the revolt certainly 
not pious. Bishop Leslie admits that through 
the fault of their priests they were prac- 
tically without any religion. Does our his- 
torian believe that the ‘‘ new criticism” had 
much to do with the change? Surely less than 
anywhere else in Europe. Let it be granted 
that many noblemen, when they saw on 
which side victory lay, flocked to the standard 
of the ‘congregation ” in the hope of plun- 
der. Were, then, the adequate causes of the 
Reformation a populace without piety, an 
absence of criticism, and a greedy nobility ? 
Were these the factors which created the 
intense religious fervour, the fanaticism if 
you will, the attachment to their creed which 
stamped anew the whole character of the 
nation and brought forth the Covenant and 
the great revolution? Mr. Lang has not gotto 
the bottom of this sudden and terrible revolt 
against the old polity. He has not even ex- 
plained how it was that there arose this new 
‘hunger and thirst after sermons.” By an 





anticipation, however, he has put his finger 
upon one important and lasting effect of the 
new settlement: ‘The very greed of the 
nobility in starving the establishment made 
it democratic in tendency.” Ecclesiastical 
power and the tyranny of the pulpit fell into 
the hands of ‘‘ rude men of low birth.”’ But 
the treatment of the subject as a whole 
one can only regard as inadequate and one- 
sided. Some points are perhaps reserved 
for fuller consideration in the next volume, 
and to that next volume all readers of 
the first will look forward with increased 
expectation. 








Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse 
Earle. (New York, the Macmillan Com- 
pany; London, Macmillan & Co.) 

Mrs. Earve has written several interesting 

books about American life in the olden 

time, but none is so full as this of novel 
and instructive matter. The subject, which 
she has treated lovingly and well, has 





way in which little boys and girls were 
trained for their parts in later life, and his 
account relates exclusively to the children 
of the nobility in France before that Revolu- 
tion of which he is the best historian. Mrs. 
Earle’s volume is handsomely got up, and 
many of the illustrations in it are as valu- 
able as the letterpress. 

The author pities the children of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans; but is it certain that 
they were miserable ? Whether on board ship 
or in the infant town of New Plymouth, they 
may have been happier than their parents 
so long as they were well fed. Hawthorne, 
in the ‘ Scarlet Letter,’ represents the Boston 
children as being gloomy and unmirthful 
like their elders, and Sydney Smith wrote 
with compassion of the offspring of Quakers ; 
yet most children live in an ideal world, 
knowing but little of the realities of that 
into which they are born, and finding their 
days so enjoyable that they think it a 
hardship to have to go to bed. The real 
grievances of children, whether their parents 
are Puritans, Quakers, or Cavaliers, are 
learning lessons, religious or secular, and 
going to school. 

The physical sufferings of children in 
Colonial days were largely due, as Mrs. 
Earle shows, to the way in which they were 
paysicked. She attributes to this cause the 
high mortality among them. She says they 
‘‘were grievously afflicted with rickets,” 
and she quotes a method of treatment from 
a letter written in 1769. The writer, who 
is presumably a medical man, begins by 
recommending as the best corrective a 
syrup made from black cherries, of which 
doses were to be given twice or thrice a day, 
and this medicine would not be unpleasant ; 
but he proceeds to explain a heroic treat- 
ment :— 


‘*Tf you Dip your Child, do it in this manner: 
viz: naked in the morning, head foremost in 
Cold Water, don’t dress it Immediately, but let 
it be made warm in ye Cradle and sweat at least 
half an Hour moderately. Do this 3 mornings 
going and if one or both feet are Cold while 
Parts sweat (which is sometimes ye Case) Let 
a little blood be taken out of ye feet ye 2nd 
Morning and yt will cause them to sweat after- 
wards. Before ye dips of ye Child give it 
some Snakeroot and Saffern Steep’d in Rum 
and Water, give this Immediately before Diping 
and after you have dipt ye Child 3 Mornings 
Give it several times a Day ye following Syrup 
made of Comfry, Hartshorn, Red Roses, Hog- 
brake roots, knot-grass, petty-moral roots, 
Sweeten ye Syrup with Melosses.”’ 


It is sad to learn that the writer was no 
theorist, as he ends his letter thus: ‘‘ These 
Directions are agreeable to what I have 
practiced for many years.” 

We are told that Locke’s ‘ Thoughts on 
Education’ had ‘many readers and followers 
in the New World” after its publication 
in 1690; and Mrs. Earle thinks that Locke’s 
notions appealed to American parents be- 
cause they were, as he wrote, ‘the con- 
sideration not what a physician ought to 
do with a sick or crazy child, but what 
parents without the help of physic should 
do for the preservation of an healthy con- 
stitution.” One of his instructions which 
was most popular related to washing a 
boy’s feet in cold water, and having “ his 
shoes so thin that they might leak and let 
in water.” It is recorded that 
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‘Josiah Quincy was the suffering subject of 
some of this instruction; when only three 
years old he was taken from his warm bed in 
winter as well as summer (and this in Eastern 
Massachusetts), carried downstairs to a cellar 
kitchen and dipped three times in a tub of cold 
water fresh from the pump. He was also 
brought up with utter indifference to wet feet; 
he said that in his boyhood he sat more than 
half the time with his feet wet and cold, but 
with no ill results.” 

The New England children who survived 
must have had plenty of stamina. Protests 
against dosing them to death excited public 
indignation, and Mrs. Earle says that a book 
published in 1647, entitled ‘A Most Despe- 
rate Booke written against taking of 
Phissick,’ was ‘‘promptly ordered to be 
burnt,” that the drenching of children with 
drugs continued far into the present century, 
and that it is practised still in country places. 
On the other hand, the children were well 
nourished :— 

‘*The plentiful and varied cereal foods, many 
of them from Indian corn, were a suitable diet 
for young children. Samp, hominy, suppawn, 
pone, succotash—all Indian foods and cooked 
in Indian ways—were found in every home in 
every colony. Baked beans, another Indian dish, 
were also good for children, Native and domes- 
tic[ated ?] fruits were plentiful, but, with the 
exception of apples and pears, were not very 
attractive. The succession of summer’s and 
autumn’s berries must have been eagerly wel- 
comed, They were in the rich and spicy plenty 
offered by a virgin soil.” 

Sweetmeats were abundant, and a New 
England poet complained in 1675 that they 
‘rotted maid’s teeth.” The liking for what 
Americans call ‘‘ candies ”’ has not died out in 
the United States, and in no other country is 
the profession of dentistry so thriving. Each 
large city used to be famous for special 
cakes; but the names of two only are given 
by Mrs. Earle—Boston, in which Meer’s 
cakes were renowned, and New York, in 
which there was a great variety of ‘cookies 
and crullers.”” She admits her own liking 
for the delightful sweets of Salem, and she 
adds :— 

‘* Children who were fortunate enough to live 
in coast towns reaped the sweet fruits of their 
fathers’ foreign ventures. When a ship came 
into port with eighty boxes of sugar candy on 
board and sixty tubs of rock-candy, poor indeed 
was the child who was not surfeited with sweets. 
There was a sequel, however, to the toothsome 
feast, a bitter dessert. The ship that brought 
eighty boxes of sugar-candy also fetched a 
hundred boxes of rhubarb and ten of senna.” 

Education has been always the strong 
point in New England. The early settlers 
were as much concerned about having their 
children well taught as about their own 
success in life. The ministers of religion 
were specially active in this matter, one of 
them expressing the feeling of the rest in 
the words, ‘‘Unless school and college 
flourish, Church and State cannot live.” 
But, like members of their calling in 
other countries and times, they laboured to 
obtain and exercise exclusive control over 
the schools, resenting even their inspection 
by laymen. The first schoolmasters had a 
hard life, being paid in whatever passed as 
money, which included wampum, bear skins, 
beaver skins, Indian corn, wheat, peas, and 
beans. 

“*Tt is told pf a Salem school, that one scholar 
was always sgated at the window to study and 








also to hail passers-by, and endeavour to sell 
to them the accumulation of corn, vegetables, 
&c., which had been given in payment to the 
teacher. The logs for the great fireplace were 
furnished by the parents or guardians of the 
scholars as a part of the pay for schooling.” 
When a parent omitted to send the wood, 
his boy often suffered by being made to sit 
in the coldest corner of the schoolroom. 
Sometimes he was forbidden to enter the 
school when his parent had made default in 
wood. It is possible that the boy thought 
this form of punishment unbearable. In 
Pennsylvania the Quakers objected to their 
children learning anything more than read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Some of the 
German settlers in that colony disapproved 
of education in public schools, the sect of 
Tunkers being the most extreme, as the 
members of it ‘‘ would have liked all books 
to be destroyed but religious ones.” Others 
alleged that schooling made boys lazy and 
indisposed to work on farms, and that “ re- 
ligion would suffer by too much learning.”’ 
The first schoolhouses in Pennsylvania and 
New York were far from being comfortable 
or attractive, judging from the following 
description which Mrs. Earle gives on the 
authority of extant records :-—— 


‘* They were universally made of logs. Some 
had a rough puncheon floor, others a dirt floor 
which readily ground into dust two or three 
inches thick, that unruly pupils would purposely 
stir up in clouds to annoy the masters and dis- 
turb the school. The bark roof was a little 
higher on one side that the rain might drain 
off. Usually the teacher sat in the middle of 
the room, and pegs were thrust between the 
logs around the walls, three or four feet from 
the ground ; boards were laid on these pegs ; at 
these rude desks sat the older scholars with 
their backs to the teacher. Younger scholars 
sat on blocks or benches of logs. Until this 
century many schoolhouses did not have a glass 
set in the small windows, but newspapers or 
white papers greased with lard were fastened in 
the rude sashes, or in holes cut in the wall, and 
let in a dim light. At one end, or in the middle, 
a ‘cat and clay’ chimney furnished a fireplace. 
When the first rough log cabin was replaced by 
a better schoolhouse, the hexagonal shape, so 
beloved in those States for meeting-houses, was 
chosen, and occasionally built in stone.” 


American children, when naughty, were 
punished with great severity, their parents 
considering it very wrong to spare tho rod. 
Perhaps the present generation have gone 
to the opposite extreme, and the children 
often rule American households. In olden 
days they were taught, as Mrs. Earle writes, 
to be seen, but not heard. Nowadays they 
are both heard and seen; and, unless it be 
English children journeying from India on 
a P. and O. boat, there are none noisier 
nor more ungovernable to be found than 
the young Americans on board a steamer 
of the Cunard, White Star, or American 
line, who are either accompanying their 
parents to Europe or returning with them 
from it. 

The last chapter in this book is entitled 
‘‘Flower-lore of Children,’ and it is the 
pleasantest. Much of it is the expression of 
personal experience. No quotation can con- 
vey an adequate notion of its charm. In- 
deed, the whole book is most readable, and 
the information contained in it deserves a 
welcome in this country as well as in that of 
which Mrs. Earie is a native and an orna- 
ment, 





A History of Greece. By E. Abbott. Part III. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Any man who ventures to write a history of 
Greece nowadays cannot but expose himself 
to severe criticism. This field of literature, 
though its interest is ‘as inexhaustible as 
it is imperishable,” has been covered by 
men of such genius that most people think a 
new handling of it a work of supererogation 
unless there is discovered a new body of 
facts, or unless the author can treat us to 
new ideas. Mr. Abbott regrets that the 
labour he has bestowed on it is inadequate. 
We do not agree with him. He knows all 
that is to be known about the period 
(450-400 3.c.) which he treats in this 
volume. But other men have dealt with it 
before him. What is wanted is new ideas, 
or, if these are not to be had, a new and 
picturesque way of putting old materials. 
We regret to say that we can find neither in 
this book. It is a mere careful and hum- 
drum narrative of what may be found in 
any earlier Greek history, with an occasional 
foot-note referring to some modern discussion 
of a moot point, and here the author seldom 
ventures upon a decisive judgment. Indeed, 
the reader might almost suppose the work to 
be the lectures of a coach to candidates for a 
competitive examination, who are warned to 
venture upon no opinions of their own or 
theories of individual men, lest the examiners 
should be offended at their impertinence. 
For in this way many young Oxford men 
have obtained their high appointments in 
the Civil Service. All this may be sound, 
but it is not suggestive teaching; nay, 
whether non-suggestive teaching ought to be 
called sound is surely exceedingly doubtful. 
Mere accuracy is not sufficient to make a 
good history, and one cannot but recall the 
now discredited view of the ancients, that 
the historian must be eloquent, that style 
is an essential feature, not only in the 
success, but in the greatness of his work. 
Wide and accurate as was Gibbon’s know- 
ledge, he would never have held the world 
had he not been an orator, for this term may 
be used of an eloquent writer as well as of 
a speaker. Even Grote, who cared little 
about style, had a fervour about him when 
he was vindicating and lauding his favourite 
democracy which carried along the readers 
left cold by the calm, just, and scholarly 
Thirlwall. Such are the requirements 
which it is impossible to think Mr. Abbott 
has fulfilled. E. Curtius, an infant in politics, 
was a master in archeology and topography, 
so that the first volume of his history wes 
a new and original book. Holm’s recent 
work has great charm of style, and his 
notes afford all manner of knowledge not 
accessible to ordinary readers even of a 
high standard. Nor is he wanting in plenty 
of ‘‘views,” which are suggestive and 
interesting, even when they seem to be 
visionary or unsound. 

Having thus unburdened ourselves, we at 
once confess that the reader who desires mere 
accuracy will find this volume a good and 
trusty guide to.the history of the Athens of 
Pericles and Alcibiades. The authorities 
have been honestly read and reported. 

It seems idle to criticize a style which errs 
from general tameness ; but, lest we should 
be thought to treat the book too cavalierly, 
we will note some points with which we do 
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not agree—they are most of them trivial 
points. Our author has an odd way of 
using ‘‘of course” when he means that a 
fact is familiar. ‘‘Tolmides, of course, 
fell at Coronea,” may do for a lecture to 
a class; it is nonsense as written English. 
‘‘When [Athens] thrust her institutions 
upon [her subjects] she acted as a tyrant 
who makes his will the law of the state.” 
It is not true that Athens ‘‘ thrust her insti- 
tutions’? upon her subject cities, though 
she did tyrannize over them. Pericles, it 
is said, fell into the same error as the 
tyrants “who filled their Courts with poets 
and artists in order to blind the world to the 
essential narrowness of their government, 
forgetting that culture can take no root 
where it is merely an exotic,” &c. This 
statement implies that the culture of the 
tyrants’ Courts was foreign and artificial, 
which we do not believe, and goes on to 
imply that the art of Periclean Athens was 
an exotic—a most monstrous assertion, which 
must have been written down as a phrase 
without thinking. When describing the 
street architecture of Hippodamus Mr. 
Abbott might have told his readers that a 
similar mania for rectangular lines has in- 
vadei the cities of Europe in this century, and 
destroyed almost all their picturesqueness. 
He might also have helped our ignorance by 
explaining how Amphipolis “‘ was a name 
apparently derived from the situation.” The 
city lies in a sudden bend of the Strymon, 
which forms two-thirds of a circle. But how 
does Amphipolis express this? ‘‘The peace 
of 445 had divided Greece into two halves.” 
An Irishman may be allowed to talk of 
two halves because he talks of three, or 
even of a three-cornered square; not so Mr. 
Abbott. It is a worse blunder to quote 
Plutarch’s ‘Lysander’ for the statement 
that Philocles, the Athenian commander at 
/Egospotami, had carried a resolution ‘‘to 
cut off the hand of every prisoner.” What 
Plutarch does say is that Philocles proposed 
to cut off the right thumb (dvriyeip2) of 
every prisoner, so that he could no longer 
use a spear, but might still be able to row in 
the fleet. The statement ‘‘that no Greek 
was a comic as well as a tragic poet” is 
technically true, but yet probably false, for 
all the tragic poets composed satyric dramas, 
which may have been very comic in the 
modern sense. The ‘Cyclops’ is meant 
to be such, but, as Mr. Abbott justly re- 
marks, Euripides is peculiarly wanting in 
humour. Aischylus, even in his tragedies, 
shows traces of it. The ‘Apoxyomenos’ is 
a statue not to be referred to Polyclitus, but 
the much younger Lysippus. 

These trifles would never detain the reader 
fora moment, nor would he everobserve them, 
were he carried along in the course of a 
majestic narrative. The prose of Thucy- 
dides lends itself to such a narrative, 
and the speeches of the historian afford 
splendid material for the modern writer, 
even if he attributes them to the speakers ; 
but Mr. Abbott fails to take advantage of 
his opportunity. His general account of 
the literary men of the epoch is fair and 
sound, though far too brief, and we should 
gladly have found more foot-notes re- 
ferring us to the newest studies of the 
topography, such as those in Mr. Frazer’s 
‘Pausanias.’ The occasional mention of 


such work as Mr. Grundy’s on the sites of 





Plateea and of Sphacteria, which seriously 
affects Thucydides’s reputation for accu- 
racy, is singularly brief and unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Abbott’s general attitude seems to be 
that the criticisms may be true, but that, 
nevertheless, on all material points the his- 
torian is infallible. It is gratifying, however, 
to find that the volume does not contain the 
exaggerated estimate of the importance of the 
Peloponnesian war which we noticed recently 
in reviewing the historical essays of E. Meyer. 
Mr. Abbott knows very well that whether 
the war had broken out or not the Athenian 
empire would have collapsed from its 
internal weaknesses, just as the Spartan 
supremacy collapsed after the complete and 
signal success of Sparta. If Thucydides 
were to come to life and undertake to record 
the present war in South Africa, he would 
so ennoble all the skirmishes, all the petty 
surprises and reverses, that many persons 
might consider them all events of signal 
and permanent interest in the history of the 
age. When he made such a great question 
of 292 Spartan prisoners at Athens, what 
tragedies would he have excited over the 
British prisoners at Pretoria? The stand 
of the French at Valmy, with its trifling 
losses, had probably more effect on the 
world’s history than all the little scrim- 
mages of the Peloponnesian war. Even the 
tragedy at Syracuse was only great because 
it brought into one campaign the losses 
which would have occurred gradually if the 
Athenians had succeeded in annexing the 
island, and had been driven from it by 
degrees—a result which seems to be dictated 
by the conditions of the contest. But Mr. 
Abbott will justly tell us that such specula- 
tions are not history. 








Decorations: in Verse and Prose. By Ernest 


Dowson. (Smithers.) 


Tue accident of his death has made Ernest 
Dowson almost a famous person for the 
moment; and after having been ignored or 
misvalued during his life, he is perhaps in 
some danger of being over-estimated simply 
because he is dead. This second volume of 
verse, now so sure of being respectfully 
reviewed, is not indeed so good as the first 
volume, which appeared in 1896 under the 
title of ‘ Verses,’ and was scarcely reviewed 
at all. But it contains enough charming 
and delicate work to prove that Mr. Dowson 
was a genuine poet, and here and there 
passages almost as good as anything he 
ever wrote. 

Mr. Dowson was a lyric poet, and nothing 
but a lyric poet, and in attempting some 
years ago a dramatic scene in ten-syllable 
rhymed couplets, ‘The Pierrot of the Minute,’ 
he failed almost completely. He had neither 
sustained thought nor sustained passion, 
but he could set an exquisite moment to 
music. The music was faint, and did not 
seize upon the ear by any experimental 
boldness in its cadences. Owing much to 
French influences—to that modern French 
verse which has captured some of the 
haunting quality of the best English verse 
—Mr. Dowson’s poetry was always quite 
simple, unaffected, really English. Take, 
for instance, these two stanzas, whose effect 
in the original is marred by an inferior 
middle stanza :— 








Love wine and beauty and the spring, 
While wine is red and spring is here, 

And through the almond blossoms ring 
The dove-like voices of thy Dear. 


But when spring goes on hurrying feet, 
Look not thy sorrow in the eyes, 
And bless thy freedom from thy sweet: 
This is the wisdom of the wise. 
Take, again, the last stanza of a poem ‘To 
a Lost Love,’ which we find on the opposite 
page :— 
I knew the end before the end was nigh: 
The stars have grown so plain ; 
Vainly I sigh, in vain, 
For things that come to some, . 
But unto you and me will never come. 
Could anything be more simple, more 
straightforward in expression, more collo- 
quial even, than these lines, which are at 
once speech and song? Mr. Dowson’s 
poetry is classical rather than romantic; 
seeming almost to dispense with imagina- 
tion as it dispenses with all that exteriorizes 
vision in imagination, it is really suffused 
by imagination as by a gentle and constant 
light. Emotion, caught up into poetry 
before it has had time to grow too egois- 
tically energetic, speaks as directly as if 
rhythm were its natural speech. And the 
rhythm itself has the same quality of subtle 
naturalness, avoiding, at its best, that too 
martial beat which verse-writers as a rule 
find it so difficult to avoid, or are irre- 
sistibly tempted to seek. Mr. Dowson was 
an exquisite artist in cadences, whether in 
long floating lines like 
I go where the wind blows, Chloe, and am not sorry 
at all; 
or in short, sighing lines like 
Yes, to be dead, 
Dead, here with thee to-day,— 
When all is said, 
*Twere good by thee to lay 
My weary head, 
His poetry, more than that of any writer 
of the day, is ‘‘ overheard,” when it is heard 
at all; it has the essence of poetry, if 
scarcely more than that essence; and there 
will always be a few genuine amateurs to 
treasure it, as the genuine amateur treasures 
the rare, easily lost, little perfect things of 
the world. 








A Book of Bachelors. By Arthur W. Fox. 
With Illustrations. (Constable & Co.) 
“Tr is good now and then to take the 
muster of extinct luminaries and require an 
account of their former brightness and pre- 
sent obscurity.” So says Mr. Stebbing in 
his ‘ Verdicts of History Reviewed,’ a book 
to which we should like to call Mr. Fox’s 
attention as a model. Mr. Fox has had the 
ambitious idea of reviewing some verdicts 
of biography in his ‘Book of Bachelors’; 
but, apart from the lack of a chastened 
literary judgment (which one could scarcely 
expect from a novice), he is much too apt, 
we fear, to underrate those bland and per- 
suasive arts of the veteran literary guide by 
which alone converts are made and pre- 
judices overcome. If the author of ‘A Book 
of Bachelors’ had abbreviated his 449 pages, 
and limited himself to unfolding the con- 
tents of the genuinely scarce and interest- 
ing seventeenth -century books that had 
come under his observation in the Chetham 
Library; if he had narrowed its scope and 
had called it ‘Hore Chethamice,’ or some 
such title, the literary antiquary, to whom 
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his work mvs} naturally appeals, would 
have had muc} better reason to thank him. 
It is impossitjle to congratulate Mr. Fox 
upon the titi? he has actually selected. 
To the inevitaijle ‘Book of Old Maids’ that 
will follow wej are resigned. That is not 
the ground ofjour objection. If Mr. Fox 
had provided ‘js with studies of Sir Isaac 
Newton or Sit Joshua Reynolds or Lord 
Macaulay, great men in whose bachelor- 
hood the pubiss may be fairly supposed to 
take some res interest, then his readers 
might gladly have acquiesced in his choice; 
but, failing that, and having already their 
Alban Butler and their ‘Celibate Worthies’ 
(by J. Copner, two editions, 1885 and 1886), 
they require a better reason than they can 
discover for the application of such a title as 
‘Book of Bachelors’ to Mr. Fox’s chance 
medley of unmarried mediocrities. 

The author shows himself a genuine 
lover of the smaller prose of three centuries 
ago, which he is probably right in describ- 
ing as ‘‘ grossly neglected”; and as long as 
he allows these quaint books by Peacham 
and Henry Smith and Coryate and Overbury 
to tell their own tale, supplying merely a 
bibliographical trunk and a few sprigs of 
comment, he is well advised. But when 
he lapses into comparisons and vindications, 
when he launches into biographical contro- 
versy, and, worst of all, when he is lavish 
of modern instances, then he is heavy, dull, 
and confused, showing a lack both of taste 
and of perspective. After a defence, more 
vehement than convincing, of the moral 
character of Andrew Boorde (the ‘ Merry 
Andrew ” who signed himself Perforatus), 
the writer goes on to speak of his linguistic 
attainments, as illustrated in his ‘ Boke of 
Introduction ’:— 

‘*The second chapter, which treats of Wales, 
shows an unusually thorough knowledge of that 
patriarchal, but not overmusical tongue, which 
has been spoken by her sons, it is said, since in 
the form of Adam and Eve they were banished 
from Eden. Boorde does not flatter the last 
pure descendants of the ancient Britons.” 


A writer who is prodigal of reflections of 
this order is not presumably hard put to it 
for space. Why, then, does Mr. Fox omit 
altogether to mention the two things about 
Andrew Boorde that are likely to be of most 
general interest to the modern reader? He 
does, indeed, quote Boorde’s not unfamiliar 
lines beginning, 

I am an Englishman, and naked stand I here, 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear ; 
but he does not indicate in any way the 
connexion which has been plausibly sug- 
gested between them and the remarks of 
Portia to Nerissa, when the Englishman’s 
suit is mooted in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
(Act I. sc. ii.); nor, again, does he point 
out how Borrow uses this same passage 
as the text of his delightful chapter ‘“‘ On 
Foreign Nonsense” in the appendix to ‘The 

Romany Rye.’ 

Mr. Fox’s account of Peacham’s little 
pamphlet ‘The Worth of a Peny’ is so in- 
teresting that his readers would, we think, 
be grateful for the information that it is 
included in the various reprints of Prof. 
Arber’s ‘English Garner.’ But biblio- 
graphy is certainly not the author’s strong 
point. On p. 29 there is this reference, 
“‘¢Gentleman’s Exercise,’ p. 225”; when, 
however, the reader seeks to verify this 








reference to a quotation (one of consider- 
able interest, to which the writer adds a 
most absurd gloss), he will find himself in 
a regular quagmire of difficulties. The 
Peacham bibliography is indeed full of 
difficulty, and failure to unravel it would 
be quite pardonable were it not for the 
censorious tone that Mr. Fox permits him- 
self to adopt when speaking of the efforts 
of fellow-students in these unfrequented 
paths. In a note to p. 10 he remarks, 
‘* «Dict. of National Biography,’ sub Peacham 
(Dr. Jessopp’s article; therefore to be treated 
with caution as to facts).’’ The article in 
question is ot by Dr. Jessopp, nor is there 
the slightest reason for believing that that 
distinguished essayist has anything what- 
ever to learn from Mr. Fox in the matter 
of accuracy. On the other hand, there is 
a very great deal which Mr. Fox might 
learn from Dr. Jessopp!—one of the very 
few living writers who have really suc- 
ceeded in interesting a wide circle of readers 
in genealogical and antiquarian topics. But 
before going to Dr. Jessopp to be “ finished ” 
Mr. Fox might seriously address himself to 
Lindley Murray, for it is evident that the 
right use of the relative presents to him 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. One instance 
shall suffice :— 

‘* According to the tradition of Islam, the 
Angel Gabriel discharged this perilous duty 
when Mohammed was born, who kept away the 
Arch-enemy from the sacred cradle by pelting 
him with stones.” 

Mr. Fox has given utterance more than 
once (see a highly enigmatical note on p. 369) 
to apprehensions of being misled by the in- 
accuracies of writers in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ The critical reader, 
therefore, will perhaps turn to his paper 
on Sir Henry Wotton, the only one of the 
series in which our author could not, even 
if he would, incur this danger. The first 
few lines of his life of Sir Henry Wotton 
are sufficient to enable any one to gauge the 
value of Mr. Fox’s unimpeded accuracy. 
Wotton was born and bred at Boughton- 
Malherbe; it is at least extremely pedantic 
to speak of this place as Bocton-Malherb. 
Five lines on (p. 343) we are told that Dr. 
Nicholas Wotton was Dean of Westminster. 
Now Dr. Wotton was a marked man among 
his contemporaries as a pluralist, and is 
probably the only man who has held at the 
same time the deaneries of the two metro- 
political sees, Canterbury and York. It 
would be extraordinary indeed if he could 
be further proved to have been Dean of 
Westminster. Five lines more and we come 
to the statement that the dean’s nephew 
Thomas (father of Sir Henry) was the son 
of Sir Robert Wotton. This, again, is 
utterly wrong. Thomas was not the son 
of Sir Robert, but of Sir Edward Wotton, 
treasurer of Calais. The word reminds us 
of a fitting termination to this inquisition, 


“Shall I go on ?—No.” 








A Sfristory of the English Church during the 
Civil Wars and under the Commonwealth, 
1640-60. By William A. Shaw. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THERE are but few books relating to the 

ecclesiastical history of our country which 

are free from party bias and at the same 
time sufficiently exhaustive in treatment to 





supply the student with a clear notion of 
the evolution of political events. Happily 
for his readers, Mr. Shaw is one of those 
who can look upon the Civil War and 
the Commonwealth from the outside—this 
is made clear by every page of his book 
—they may therefore feel well assured that 
important facts are never omitted because 
they harmonize ill with some preconceived 
theory. As the author points out in his 
preface, the period he has chosen for illus- 
tration ‘‘ witnessed the most complete and 
drastic revolution which the Church of 
England has ever undergone.” Its whole 
structure was swept away and a fresh edifice 
erected upon its ruins, the only connexion 
left between the old and the new being that 
many of the clergy ordained during the 
days of episcopal rule continued to serve in 
the ranks of the establishment subsequently 
devised. These men were of two kinds. 
There were those of strongly Protestant 
tendencies who were unfeignedly gladdened 
by the change—men who hated bishops 
and ecclesiastical courts, deans, chapters, 
canons, and all other officials connected 
with episcopacy. Vestments, a liturgy in 
any form, and, indeed, everything which 
was, or seemed to be, in any way connected 
with the unreformed faith or ritual, were 
detestable in their eyes. These welcomed 
the change with honest-hearted delight. To 
them, however, must be added an indefinite 
number of weak and lazy people, possessing 
no strong religious conceptions of any kind, 
who were careless alike as to what doctrines 
they taught and what services they inflicted 
on their flocks, so that they continued to 
receive their stipends and remained un- 
molested. It must ever be impossible to 
determine what was the proportion between 
these two sections, but it seems probable 
that the time-servers formed but a small 
minority. In no period of our history 
do the lives of men of all professions 
appear to have been more under the direct 
influence of conscience, so far as they under- 
stood the term, than during the twenty 
years which Mr. Shaw has selected for 
illustration. 

The evidence which Mr. Shaw has 
laboriously brought together amounts to 
demonstration that the Presbyterian form 
of Church government was formally estab- 
lished throughout the kingdom, but it also 
demonstrates that in a great part of the land 
it was not received with enthusiasm. That 
the party loosely called Puritan had, as far 
back as 1641, determined on replacing the 
old form of Church government with some- 
thing far more distinctly Protestant is cer- 
tain; but even the Root and Branch men 
did not at once see their way, and had it not 
been for the Scottish intervention, which 
was deemed to be, and probably was, a - 
political necessity in the earlier part of the 
struggle, a strictly Presbyterian form of 
Church government would, we may be quite 
sure, never have been elaborated. The 
Scotch, though not more religious than the 
English, were far more addicted to scientific 
theology than their neighbours; and they 
had become as thoroughly convinced that 
their own form of Church government was 
in its essence, and even in its details, divine, 
as the Laudian High Churchmen themselves 
were. Compromise with such people was 
impossible. For their help the full price 
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must be paid, but it was evidently done 
with reluctance. There were, it need not 
be urged, here and there men who held 
something not unlike the modern view re- 
garding toleration, but they must have been 
exceedingly few in number, and can at first 
have had very little influence over their 
neighbours. On the contrary, they must have 
been looked upon with disgust mingled 
with that contempt which most of us are 
apt to feel for those who advocate what are 
for the time unpractical ideals. As the 
author remarks :— 

‘* To the ordinary clerical mind of the opening 
period of the Civil War—the clerical mind, i.e., 
which had been Episcopal, and had become, 
under the force of circumstance, strenuously 
Presbyterian—the demand for toleration was at 
once unholy and subversive. Behind that de- 
mand there lurked, as it seemed, all the sects 
and extravagances which had defaced the earlier 
Reformation, and at every turn the reproach 
served, with a potency which we can hardly 
comprehend even whilst we smile at it. In 
addition, the Presbyterian system was political 
in all its comprehensiveness. From the parochial 
presbytery to the national synod it was in inten- 
tion a complete and national system, and the 
existence of a single separatist congregation was 
at once a blot on its beauty and a blow at its 
very basis. On the other hand, the modern 
mind sees in the struggle between Independent 
and Presbyterian one of the most potent factors 
which have made for freedom : at once by the 
check which was given to presbytery, and by 
that vindication of the secular life of the nation 
and the individual, which lay at the root of 
Independency as an intellectual movement.” 


It was not, indeed, until after the death 
of the king—that is, in February, 1649— 
that the remaining fragment of the Parlia- 
ment, purged of its Presbyterian element, 
spoke out, and even then in a way by 
no means clear. It adopted, on Ireton’s 
report, a document drawn with remark- 
able caution. While on the one hand it 
spoke of religion as a matter between 
God and the soul ‘such as no natural 
light doth reach unto,” and affirmed 
that there is no human power adequate 
to coerce or restrain ‘men from _ be- 
lieving what God suffers their judgment 
to be persuaded of,’’ on the other hand it 
went on to disclaim any intention of inter- 
fering with the outward forms of public 
worship, but significantly added something 
which seemed to suggest that separatist 
societies would be left in peace. 

These utterances may, as Mr. Shaw says, 
have been intentionally enigmatic. We think 
they were, but they could not fail to be 
understood by those who were most con- 
cerned as to their meaning. The acting 
members of the House were at that time 
nearly all of them Independents; but that 
was a very elastic term. It is by no means 
unreasonable to believe that there were 
among them men whom it was needful to 
conciliate—who, while anxious to emancipate 
the country from the bondage of the Pres- 
bytery, were still desirous of keeping in 
their hands the power of causing unhappi- 
ness to persons who held speculative 
opinions very divergent from their own. 
The soldiers may perhaps be credited with 
knowing more than the legislators of the 
direction in which the currents of popular 
opinion were flowing. For a few days after 
Ireton’s report was adopted certain officers 
and troopers of Fairfax’s army demanded 








what seems to have been absolute freedom 
of conscience, and that those in custody for 
misbelief should be set at liberty. Does 
this mean all the words seem to convey ? 
Would these soldiers, for example, have 
given perfect freedom to Arians and 
“Papists’”’? We think they would, but it 
is hard to say. Within two years of this 
soldiers’ address being presented, White- 
lock tells us that a certain Capt. Boston was 
cashiered for holding dangerous opinions, 
the most remarkable of which appears to 
have been ‘that God was reason.” Mr. 
Shaw has unearthed in the wilderness of 


| John Lilburne’s pamphlets a statement, 


written in May, 1649, in which he maintains 
the modern view quite as strongly as any of 
our contemporaries. Here we are on firm 
ground, for, notwithstanding much violence 
and some incoherence, Lilburne was during 
the whole length of his troubled career in 
the habit of making his views clear, and 
saying exactly what he meant. 

It would be an error, however, to be too 
severe on the Presbyterians, or even the more 
weak-kneed of the Independents, for their 
hesitancy. The teachings of Calvin in the 
minds of most English Protestants who were 
not Laudians were second only in authority 
to the Holy Scriptures themselves. This is 
not surprising. The fact has been commonly 
attributed to the opinions brought back by 
the Protestant exiles who returned home in 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth; 
and this is in a sort true, but by no means 
the whole truth. The attraction which 
Calvin exercised for a time in England and 
Scotland was almost as coercive as that of 
Aristotle had been in the Middle Ages, and 
it arose from a similarcause. The teaching 
of the medieval Church had come to pieces 
or had been stamped out, and for a time 
there was nothing to replace it which 
appealed to the higher faculties; but the 
teaching of Calvin, when understood, sup- 
plied, at least for a time, that which had 
passed away. While such an influence was 
dominant the idea of toleration must have 
seemed to the every-day Englishman quite 
as anti-social as its opposite does at present. 
Calvin was the law-giver of Presbyterianism, 
and when that form of polity passed away 
his influence on religious theory began to 
wane. The Independents were for the most 
part theological Calvinists in the modern 


‘sense, but they rejected unreservedly the 


ecclesiastical organization which he had so 
carefully elaborated. 

The author has made it far clearer 
than it has ever been made before that the 


jus divinum of Presbyterianism was as 


antagonistic to civil liberty as the parallel 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. Hap- 
pily for us, neither the one nor the other 
was ever carried out with logical exactness, 
but England narrowly escaped having a 
full-blown Presbyterian establishment with 
all its ecclesiastical rigour imposed upon it 
in the earlier years of the Civil War. The 
country was saved from immediate peril by 
the victory of Naseby, and the increasing 
power of the Independents shortly removed 
all danger. Mr. Shaw has traced both the 
discussions of the Assembly of Divines 
and in the Houses of Parliament with 
unusual tact and a power of compression 
which, amid such a wilderness of detail, is 
truly admirable. His summing-up of the 





relation of Presbyterianism to the people 
throws a world of light on the religious 
instincts of the seventeenth-century English- 
man. ‘ If,” he says, 


‘*presbytery had been a voluntary system in 
this country, i.e., voluntarily adopted, it would 
have grown from the bottom upwards. The 
congregations would have elected their elders, 
the congregational elderships would have chosen 
their delegates to the classis, and the classis 
would have been composed solely and entirely 
of such delegates. In turn the classis would 
have sent their delegates to the Provincial 
Synod, which would have been composed of 
such delegates, and so on. The organization 
which was actually provided by Parliament on 
the other hand was one which was to grow from 
above downwards. The starting-point was the 
classis, which was strictly outlined by Parlia- 
ment, not only as to its geographical extent, 
but as to its membership.” 


It is instructive to contrast this State- 
made institution with what happened in 
the next century. The preaching of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield moved the hearts 
of the English peasantry as the Calvinistic 
rigour of the Westminster divines had 
failed to do. Though entirely without 
support from the State, and strongly opposed 
by a great part of the upper and middle 
classes, Methodism became a great power, 
and has developed vigorous offshoots wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. 








The Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame 
d’Epinay. Translated by J. H. Freese. 
3 vols. (H. 8. Nichols.) 


‘‘T HAVE just received the second instalment 
of your romance......[ ask you as a favour 
not to send me any more.” Thus wrote 
Grimm, whilst on active service, to his inde- 
fatigable lady love, who insisted on forward- 
ing to him her manuscript for correction 
and admiration. We can sympathize with 
the poor baron, for the romance was, in 
fact, the autobiography before us. Like 
Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions,’ of which it is the 
feeble counterblast, it owes in great measure 
its existence, and much of its interest, to 
the moral obliquity of the author. Born in 
1726, Madame d’Epinay was, according to 
her own account, ‘‘tendre et sensible, con- 
stante et point coquette.” Therefore, having 
married the man of her choice, a wealthy 
farmer- general, she became the avowed 
mistress of Francueil and of Grimm. She 
indulged, moreover, in amorous passages 
with Duclos and Rousseau. Her intimacy 
with the latter ended in a _ violent 
quarrel, the philosopher’s version of which 
was published in 1801. When in 1818, 
thirty-five years after her death, her own 
story appeared in all its nakedness, scandal 
awoke once more to greet it. The chief 
actor had only recently disappeared from 
the scene. The commotion was great. But 
now? Who will wade through three thick 
volumes devoted to a woman’s psychological 
study of herself? The sarcastic description 
she gives of the maunderings of a couple of 
her friends may summarize a large per- 
centage of her revelations :— 

‘*QOne sighed, the other sighed in answer, 
and from sighs they came to general reflections 
upon the inconvenience of husbands and the 
inconstancy of lovers ; involuntary tears rolled 
down their cheeks so copiously that they 
were swollen into rivers. A side-glance brought 
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their souls together, and intimacy was estab- 
lished. They confess their passions ; confess do 
I say? they boast of them.” 


Unluckily the translator has been too 
chary of annotations. They are necessary, 
not only to give information to the reader, 
but also to lend some piquancy to the narra- 
tive. Instead of using the edition of 1818, 
Mr. Freese should, it is clear, have adopted 
M. Paul Boiteau’s 1865 version, notes and all, 
even though he is suspected of providing 
matter ‘“‘not specially acceptable to the 
ordinary reader.” For instance, Madame 
d’Epinay’s chief link to fame is the circum- 
stance that Rousseau, whilst her guest at 
the Hermitage, wrote the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise’; 
but will the unaided intuition of ‘the 
ordinary reader” enable him to identify 
that work with the manuscript which, when 
submitted by Jean Jacques to his hostess, 
was pronounced by her “to be unreal and 
wanting in warmth’? It is true that in 
vol. ii. p. vii a list of ‘‘contents” of the 
whole volume accredits chap. xvi., amongst 
other items, with ‘‘the ‘ Nouvelle Heloise’ 
begun”; still that fact scarcely meets our 
objection. Nor are Mr. Freese’s sins con- 
fined to those of omission. It is surely 
unfair to accuse Rousseau of ‘‘ cowardice and 
unmanliness’’ because, after spending two 
years in her house in a state of servitude, 
he refused, on the score of his own ill 
health, to chaperon Madame d’Epinay on 
that journey to Geneva, the necessity for 
which was attributed to her adulterous 
intercourse with Grimm. More obvious is 
the cunning of the painted and lachrymose 
baron in assigning such a part “to a friend, 
to a philosopher, to a republican in austere 
Geneva.” Perhaps Grimm was in his turn 
disconcerted when his mistress, having 
assumed an impregnable position by de- 
claring herself at death’s door, wrote to her 
‘dear knight” when she was starting on 
her journey and bequeathed to him “a 
precious trust,’ her mother and _ her 
daughter, the latter being the legitimate 
offspring of her marriage :— 

‘*Let my daughter learn from your lips her 
mother’s unhappy lot, instil into her the prin- 
ciples which I owe to you...... But my mother. 
Who will take care of her in her old age? Who 
will dry her tears? To you, my dear Grimm, 
the beloved and precious friend of my heart, to 
you I intrust her. You will be greatly to he 
pitied !” 

Fortunately M. d’Epinay, who accompanied 
his wife, was soon able to send the baron 
reassuring bulletins of the invalid’s health. 

Considering Madame d’Kpinay’s peculiar 
arrangements of the cast in these domestic 
comedies, it was well that she was, as 
she asserts, a capital actress. That she 
possessed strong dramatic instinct is evident. 
Though too long, yet how excellent are the 
scenes in which the author, figuring as the 
discontented, jealous young matron, makes 
a confidante of Mlle. d’Ette, who, as mistress 
of the Chevalier de Valory, enjoys ‘‘a union 
which is so pleasant to see ; there is nothing 
improper about it; it is even interesting” ; 
they “live quite happily and contentedly ; 
perhaps that would not be the case if they 
were married.” Naturally, when Madame 
d’Epinay ‘cannot get used to the void in 
her soul which seeks in vain for support,’’ 
Mile. d’Ette prescribes a lover as the only 
cure ‘‘for the fatal complaint.” 








never!’’ cries the scandalized patient, who 
it is evident has been eagerly longing for 
such advice ; presently she thinks a platonic 
arrangement might be nice; when, finally, 
she yields unconditionally, it is with ‘a 
feeling of satisfaction that an unmarried 
woman of good reputation like Mlle. d’Ette 
could imagine that a woman could have a 
lover without being guilty of a crime.” 
After all, ‘it is only a woman’s fickleness 
in her tastes, or a bad choice, or the pub- 
licity which she gives to it, that can damage 
her reputation; the chief thing is the 
choice,’’ and what better selection could be 
made than that proposed by her friend, and 
already anticipated by Madame d’Epinay— 
M. de Francueil? for he is ‘‘a sensible and 
judicious person, who enjoys a good reputa- 
tion and has large means.” We may add 
that he already possessed a wife, whilst by 
his- subsequent marriage with Mlle. Aurore 
de Saxe he was to become the grandfather 
of George Sand. A few years later, when 
Madame d’Epinay’s passion for Francueil 
had been cooled by jealous recriminations, 
and she in disgust thought of renouncing 
the world for the convent, she was dissuaded 
by her spiritual adviser, who forbade her 
even to break with the gentleman, for ‘it 
would be neither prudent nor honourable. 
The person in question is apparently the 
very one to be your friend, since he has been 
acknowledged as such by all your family.” 
So Francueil’s visits continued long after he 
had been superseded by Grimm. 

Provided ‘the choice” was judicious, 
nothing could exceed the complaisance of 
all concerned. If Madame d’Epinay re- 
sented her husband’s infidelities, it was 
only because his mistresses belonged to the 
excommunicated theatrical elass. The sole 
occasion on which he interfered with his 
wife’s amusements was when she surrep- 
titiously went to a gay supper at the house 
of a musician. When Madame d’Epinay for 
a moment hesitated to help her sister-in- 
law Madame de Jully in her amours with 
Jelyotte, the reason she gave was that 
though ‘‘an estimable man,” ‘‘ he was an 
operatic performer,’’ and therefore “ could 
not with decency pass as a lover.’ Spite 
of the séparation de biens obtained by 
Madame d’Epinay early in her married 
life, she and her husband together kept 
open house at La Chevrette, receiving for 
indefinite periods Francueil, with his mis- 
tress Madame de Versel; M. and Madame 
de Jully, with Jelyotte; M. and Madame 
d’Hondetot (M. d’Epinay’s sister), with her 
recognized lover the Marquis de Saint-Lam- 
bert and her passionate adorer Rousseau, 
who was himself occasionally accompanied 
by Thérése Le Vasseur. Grimm seems to 
have been almost a fixture, and Duclos appa- 
rently formed one of the household till he 
was expelled. Without accepting Rousseau’s 
story of Madame d’Epinay’s unrequited 
affection for him, we may easily understand 


that at last the opportunities presented by | 


such a society proved irresistible to the 
hostess’s inveterate coquetry and love of in- 
trigue. When she discovered Rousseau’s 
passion for Madame d’Hondetot she did her 
utmost to excite against the philosopher 
Saint-Lambert, Thérése, Grimm, Diderot, 
and all whom she could influence. 

Fashion rather than a dissolute tempera- 


“Never! | ment was, it is probable, the chief factor in 





Madame d’Epinay’s career. She was not 
beautiful; and though in later life she 
helped Diderot in his ‘Correspondance 
Littéraire,’ she was not specially clever, 
but she was a thorough woman of the 
world. When education was the latest fad 
she wrote little books on the subject, and 
invited her friends to the schoolroom 
examinations; but as to her children them- 
selves, ‘‘they are only an occupation, they 
do not fill my heart at all.” Smart con- 
versation was prized ; her own was carefully 
prepared beforehand. Philosophers were 
the lions of society; she hunted them down 
systematically, trapping even Diderot, who 
she knew had held her in aversion. Yether 
own range of interest was so circumscribed 
that when Grimm was on active service and 
wrote to her of the widespread suffering 
caused by the Seven Years’ War, of the 
massacre of women and children, she 
flippantly snubs his comments on ‘soldiers, 
officers, generals, and commissariat officers ”’; 
‘* but,” continues she, ‘‘ nothing pleases me 
better than the description of your ball.” 
Extremes were in vogue, so from aspirations 
after a conventual life she turned at once to 
amuse herself with scepticism, and frequented 
Mile. Quinault’s house, where on one occa- 
sion ‘‘Saint-Lambert and Duclos excited 
themselves so violently that I was afraid 
they would destroy all religion, and I asked 
grace for natural religion.’ At last, when 
Rousseau, irritated by their professions of 
pure atheism, declared, amidst general ridi- 
cule, his own belief in God, Madame 
d’EKpinay took courage, and remarking, 
‘** Pascal also believed in God,” apologized 
for the theory on the score that ‘‘ the exist- 
ence of an eternal Being, all powerful and 
supremely intelligent, is the germ of the 
most beautiful enthusiasm.” We find her 
taking part in another ‘“ inimaginable orgie 
de conversation’’ (the expression is Sainte- 
Beuve’s), when the virtue of modesty was 
discussed with an immodesty which might 
be the envy of the modern advanced woman, 
for our heroine boasted above all things of 
possessing ‘‘ an elevated soul and an exces- 
sive timidity.” It was doubtless this latter 
characteristic which led her to circulate 
portions of this ‘‘romance,” only slightly 
veiled by the use of fictitious names, 
among some of her principal victims, in- 
cluding Rousseau, and to give select read- 
ings of it to a chosen circle of friends. The 
translation is fairly good. We find some 
slight faults, as ‘‘step-brother” instead of 
brother-in-law, and in one instance “il” is 
rendered as ‘it’? when it should be he. 
Although Mr. Freese has taken the 1818 
edition, he inserts without comment some 
letters not included therein. The pagination 
of the chapters does not always agree with 
that given in the contents, and an index 
is desirable. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Valley of the Great Shadow. 
E. Heldsworth. (Heinemann.) 


Mrs. Lee-Haminron’s latest contribution 
does not err on the side of cheerfulness. It 
is almost as lively as the chronicles of a 
workhouse infirmary. ‘The Valley of the 
Great Shadow’ to which the title refers is 
one of those health resorts for consumptives 
in the Eastern Alps, with which a popular 


By Annie 
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work of fiction by Miss Harraden has taught 
novel-readers some familiarity. Mrs. Lee- 
Hamilton seems to have become profoundiy 
impressed with the curious combination of 
lung-disease and love-making. We have 
not carefully enumerated the cases of engage- 
ments to marry and of deaths from chest 
complaints; they alternate throughout the 
book, and the leading medical man is not 
exempt. For some reason or other the 
clerical element is not represented in the 
dramatis persone. There is a disagreeable 
man who says, ‘If a woman is not a fool 
she is a liar, and if she is neither she is a 
confounded nuisance.” He, too, suffers 
ultimately from one of the two prevailing 
complaints. There is a plain-speaking young 
American lady who is described as coming 
from Kansas, though she appears to have 
more affinity for Philadelphia; and there is 
an impossible or abnormal child, which 
serves no good purpose in the story. On 
the whole, the volume is hardly equal to 
others by the same hand, such as ‘The 
Gods Arrive’ or ‘The Years that the Locust 
hath Eaten,’ though experience has added 
facility to the writer’s style. 


Joan of the Sword Hand. By 8. R. Crockett. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

TuERE are several stirring incidents and 
some good description in Mr. Crockett’s 
last semi - historical novel. He has left 
the kailyard for the present, and is still 
wandering in the by-paths of fifteenth-cen- 
tury German romance. The story is partly 
a sequel to ‘The Red Axe,’ and is fairly 
readable, if a trifle “stodgy.” But we in- 
cline to think that the use of feigned names 
for countries and people detracts from the 
interest of narratives of this kind. Here 
we have a glimpse of a real person, Pope 
Sixtus IV., and it is likely to impress the 
memory more than anything else in the 
book. 


The Adventure of Princess Sylvia. By Mrs. 
C. N. Williamson. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mrs. WILLIAMson’s princess plays a prank 
which has a better issue than could have 
been expected. She is of a royal or quasi- 
royal line, and is sought in marriage by the 
Emperor of ‘‘ Rhetia”; but she will yield 
to his love alone, hence her adventure. A 
leading part is played by Von Markstein, the 
Chancellor of Rheetia, who seems to be a 
rather Philistine conception of Bismarck. 
There is considerable dash and brightness 
in the story, but the heroine and her 
mother would have been better placed in 
Tooting or Turnham Green than among the 
“high well-born” of the Rhetian father- 
land. The Duchess is perilously near an 
“Old Dutch,” and Sylvia a bit of a hoiden. 





Two Summers. By Mrs. J. Glenny Wilson. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


THERE is a pleasant if discursive method 
in this tale of two summers of love-making. 
The first of the two summers is passed near 
a ‘long wooded estuary which winds its 
way in from the South Pacific” on the 
American coast ; the second, in London or 
in English country houses. The scenes 
descriptive of English domestic life are 
clearly drawn from observation, and con- 
tain some amusing reflections. The plot is 





quite unsubstantial, but adequate for the 
purposes of the volume; the two portions 
into which the story is divided provide some 
well-drawn contrasts. The book is agree- 
able reading throughout, and would be 
none the worse if it were pruned of about 
50 per cent. of the epithets with which its 
pages abound. 


The Uncalled. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
(Service & Paton.) 

Ir is difficult to imagine what sort of 
person is likely to find ‘The Uncalled’ 
attractive. Still there is the fact that some 
American religious novels have been suc- 
cessful in England, in spite of dialect, 
humour which seems to have nothing 
humorous in it, and a taste which educated 
people here think bad. This book is par- 
ticularly difficult to read, on account of the 
long conversations in dialect, the extracts 
from sermons, and the semi-religious com- 
ments of the author. The story could be 
told in outline in one sentence, and there is 
nothing in it which can be called a plot. A 
reader who at the end finds himself unable 
to say what is the moral will not be alone. 


That Fortune. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 
Mr. Warner—for whom many English 
readers have considerable regard—gives the 
essential parts of his story in a very agree- 
able way and with a nice taste; but how an 
experienced writer can have been so unwise 
as to run the risk of wearying his readers 
to death is astonishing. The story is almost 
buried in tiresome detail, and the opening 
chapters, containing the early history of the 
hero, are calculated to intimidate even a 
determined reader of novels. But the book 
is well written in an easy style, without any 
striving for effect, and without those ill- 
placed attempts at humour which spoil too 
many American novels. 


Celeste. By Walmer Downe. (Pearson.) 


Sreverat agreeable elements are to be found 
in this story of folk in Louisiana and their 
experiences on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The subject and characters have been 
clearly realized in the writer’s mind, and 
only adequate literary capacity is lacking. 
The construction of the story is constantly 
faulty, and this is the more remarkable 
since the author is clearly not without 
experience. In spite of its defects, the book 
may reasonably give pleasure. We twice 
find the word ‘“‘ chateau’ with a circumflex 
on the second a. 

Ordered South. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

(Routledge & Sons.) 


Tue title, the frontispiece representing an 
officer in khaki seen off by a nurse, and 
crossed ensigns on the cover alone make 
this ‘‘a war book,” for the scene is wholly 
laid in England, to which the hero at once 
returns, wounded, to be experimented on by 
his cousin, the prettiest woman in London 
society. She successively commits forgery 
(before the novel begins), larceny, burglary, 
arson, and murder. Those who like sensa- 


tion novels will read Mrs. Williamson with 
breathless interest. A ‘will’ for shall at 
p. 124 must be sternly pointed out to her. 





LT’ Appel au Soldat. Par Maurice Barrés, 
(Paris, Charpentier.) 

Tue new volume of M. Barrés pretends to 
be a second part of ‘ Le Roman del’Energie 
Nationale’ and to continue ‘ Les Déracinés,’ 
It is, infact, aromantic biography of General 
Boulanger and history of the Boulangist 
conspiracy, with characters from ‘ Les Déra- 
cinés’ dragged in. It is unreadable as a 
whole, but the closing scenes in Jersey and 
at Brussels are a fine study of a situation 
in real life such as those which Ibsen 
creates for himself in his gloomiest plays. 





THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

Mr. G. E. Warp’s edition of the Mir’at-u- 
‘aris, or ‘ Bride’s Mirror’ (Frowde), is a step 
in the right direction, though a rather halting 
one. Prose reading-books for Hindustani are 
badly wanted. This is shown by the very 
existence of the Romanized text of the trans- 
lated ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ which has kept its 
place for many years. Mr. Ward deserves 
well, too, of his country in trying to make the 
accurate study of the leading Indian vernacular 
palatable to ladies. It says much for the in- 
genuity of natives that they can make out at 
all the lingo of many of ‘‘ Mem Sahib,” serenely 
innocent of aspirate consonants, true dentals, 
and many other first principles of Indian speech. 
Still it requires a little more experience of the 
ways of learners than our editor possesses to 
make a wholly satisfactory first reading-book. 
Elementary students will certainly not readily 
digest the cumbrous ‘ Note on Transliteration ’; 
but this is the less to be regretted as it contains 
a good deal that is misleading, especially in 
regard to pronunciation. Even if one admits 
that the current system (authorized by the great 
Oriental societies) of transcribing ‘ain and 
hamza is not ideally perfect, it is hardly from an 
evident tyro in phonetics that the learned world 
will receive a new method. The ‘‘ coronal” 
sibilant (i.e., what generations of Orientalists 
have called the cerebral or lingual sibilant) is, we 
are dogmatically taught, originally an aspirate (!) 
—and this on the basis of a local usage dating 
a few centuries back ; gh (as in ghz) is merely a 
‘* disintegrated” aspirate, whatever that may 
be, and can be pronounced indifferently as in 
‘*ohost” or in ‘‘ Egham” (the same sound to 
our editor?). Mr. Ward’s jeremiad over the 
neglect of Hindustani literature collectively by 
librarians in England and by British scholars 
generally is uncalled for. Above all, the un- 
patriotic grumble about the necessity of going 
to a French authority forces on one the amazing 
conclusion that he has never heard of the labours 
of Dr. G. A. Grierson, of his own service, who 
wrote some nine years ago his ‘ Modern Vernacu- 
lar Literature of Hindustan’ (Athen. No. 3361). 
Such points, however, though disturbing to 
the scholarly reader, will not greatly move 
the beginner. He or she will find the book 
admirably printed and the specimen rendering 
of the author’s introduction done into graceful 
English, which again is elucidated by interesting 
and often valuable notes. Where he will meet 
with a really serious and gratuitous obstacle 
is in the arrangement of the vocabulary, which, 
being mainly on the plan of the Persian alpha- 
bet, naturally undoes half the good that the 
editor’s labour of transliteration had seemed to 
secure. Once more we beg Mr. Ward to recog- 
nize a predecessor in the field (and a British 
one !), and study the admirably clear arrange- 
ment of Prof. James Blumhardt’s catalogues of 
books in Hindustani and other Indian languages 
in the British Museum, in the order of the 
Roman alphabet. The text is a well-selected 
one, and supplies a real want. It is to be hoped 
that its reception may encourage Mr. Ward to 
persevere in his large and little-worked field of 
labour, and, whether as an editor or a translator, 
to ‘‘ try again.” 
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The Prem-Sagar (Constable & Co.), of which 
a translation by the late Mr. Pincott has ap- 
peared, is the type of book which the ‘ Mir’at-ul- 
‘artis’ ought to supersede. Originally made 
to order for student use, it has retained the 
unmerited favour of official examining boards, 
whose tastes in modern Oriental literature seem 
rather antiquated. Hence, only, the appearance 
of the new version, painfully literal, and reading 
as ill as its predecessors. It is to be hoped 
that the gradual publication of the real modern 
literature of Hindustan may at last put out of 
court these versions of Sanskrit religious poems, 
which do not interest European readers in 
general and are specially unsuited to the use 
of English ladies. 

Marathi is one of the most important lan- 
guages of India, and not only so from the Aryan 
political weight of the Maratha population, but 
also from its close relation with one of the chief 
dialects of Prakrit, the intermediate stage be- 
tween Sanskrit and its immediate descendants. 
The Rev. A. Manwaring’s Marathi Proverbs 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press) should be a valuable 
help in acquiring the language. The proverbs 
are well arranged, clearly printed, transliterated, 
translated, and (where necessary) fully explained. 
Indian talkers are mostly ‘‘ full of wise saws and 
modern instances.” Thus the present collection 
may prove to the English student an armoury 
of repartee as well as quite a little mine of 
folk-lore. If Mr. Manwaring reprints his book 
in India in a cheaper form it ought to be popular 
there also. That a taste for literature of the 
kind exists is shown by the success of the 
similar collection by Gangidhara Sapkar, which 
went through more than one edition, as well as 
a collection of foreign proverbs with a Marathi 
translation. These works, by-the-by, might 
have been mentioned in the preface to the 
present book. 

For the investigator rather than for the 
learner are the two monumental volumes issued 
by the Linguistic Survey of the Government of 
India, under the competent editorship of Dr. 
G. A. Grierson. The first of these, Specimens 
of Translations in Languages of the North- Western 
Frontier (Calcutta, Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing), was submitted, partly as a proof, 
to the recent Orientalists’ Congress at Rome, 
and, as already chronicled (Athen. No. 3755), 
was most warmly received in two sections there. 
The choice of this region for a commencement 
was good, for its political importance as well 
as its linguistic variety. It is gratifying to 
find the name of Major H. A. Deane, to whom 
Oriental research is so greatly indebted for 
archeological help, frequently occurring as that 
of a supplier of linguistic material. Among the 
discoveries of this survey is that of a modern 
Aryan immigration, this time from the south, 
apparently, of pastoral Gujars in the Yusufzai 
region, who still speak in modified dialects 
of Rajasthan. More interesting still is the 
discovery of septs of the Aryan (possibly not 
Indo-Aryan) race in the region called Kafiristan. 
Valuable grammatical notes and tables are added. 
—The other volume, Specimens of the Bengali 
Language, is in a still more finished form. 
‘* Skeleton grammars” are added where needed, 
and also excellent specimens of local writings 
(a most welcome feature), and numerous lan- 
guage maps. The bibliography (p. 17) might 

ave mentioned the British Museum ‘ Catalogue 
of Bengali Books.’ 

Dr. Grierson has also republished his highly 
valuable Essays on Kashmiri Grammar (Luzac), 
which originally appeared in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal (1896-9). The great import- 
ance of Kashmiri is already manifest in the 
publications of the Survey—and we have more 
to hear of it. 

The thanks of Oriental philologists are also 
due to the Government of India for the pub- 
lication of the late General G. B. Mainwaring’s 
Dictionary of the Lepcha Language, under the 
excellent editorship of Dr. Albert Griinwedel, 





of Berlin. The Lepchas are now a small tribe 
(under 35,000 in British territories, besides a per- 
hapssmaller number in Nepal), and their numbers 
are on the wane. For this reason it seemed desir- 
able to codify the language before its final dis- 
appearance. The dictionary is suitably printed 
uniform with the Tibetan of Jischke ; for there 
is a considerable Tibetan element in Lepcha, 
and the two languages belong to the same 
(Tibeto-Burman) family. As, however, Jischke’s 
transliteration is not quite uniformly followed, 
it would have been better to transcribe the 
palatal nasal by the now well-known symbol % 
instead of the awkward ny. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

“ The study of the Impossible is a good stimulant 

for all who are burdened with the difficulties of life; 
but such an audience demands a feeling of capacity 
for seriousness even from the narrator of the most 
irregular fairy tales,” 
Thus writes Mr. A. W. Lewis in a prefatory 
story to London Fairy Tales, and if an opinion 
may be formed from these, he has, it must be 
confessed, freely partaken of this stimulant. 
His stories, though there are good things in them 
sometimes, are so ‘‘impossible” and irregular 
and wild and unintelligible that those who 
have not studied the ‘‘impossible ” find neither 
sense nor sequence in them. They are published 
by Messrs. Smithers & Co. The illustrations are 
by the author, and show some skill and much 
strangeness. 

Rhymes Old and New, by M. E. 8S. Wright 
(Fisher Unwin), does not aim at being a con- 
tribution to folk-lore, but is an attempt ‘‘ to 
bring together rhymes old and new, which for 
the greater part are not included in other books 
for the nursery or school-room.” It is, how- 
ever, by no means improbable that a much 
larger portion of the book than the compiler 
imagines is already well known to children with 
a taste for reading and permission to enjoy any 
book which seems to them worth looking at. 
As much of the book is filled with rhyming bits 
of weather lore, nursery songs, and formulas 
for children’s games, which may be hundreds of 
years old, it is amusing to find Mr. or Mrs. 
Wright apologizing because ‘‘in many cases it 
has been impossible to discover the author's 
name.” The name of the author of 

A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage 
might, however, have been printed. The rhyme 
of Lucy Locket is not correctly quoted, if the 
compiler’s version be accepted :— 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it, 

Never a farthing was therein, 

But little fishes drowned. 
Were this right the word ‘‘ drowned ” should, for 
the rhyme’s sake, be written drownded, the 
common North-Country form of the word. 
We, however, have always heard this version 
of the last two lines :— 

Not a farthing was it worth 

But the binding round it. 
Another North-Country rhyme, ‘ Bobby Shafto’s 
gone to Sea,’ is erroneously printed Bobby Shaft. 
Another rhyme common in the North is 


If wishes were horses 
Beggars would ride, 

And the poor would have money bags 
Tied to their side, 


which is surely more telling than 


If wishes were horses 
Beggars would ride, 
And all the world 
Be drowned with pride. 








BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Mr. J. B. ATK1ns, who justly made a reputation 
for himself in Greece, and who is representing the 
Manchester Guardian in South Africa, gives us 
in The Relief of Ladysmith a solid, excellent, and 
pleasant piece of work—perhaps a little timid. 
Mr. Atkins is evidently one of those young 
Englishmen who, brave as lions under fire, are 
afraid of ‘‘doing the wrong thing.” Writing 





as he did in the letters now reprinted for a 
newspaper opposed, we believe, to the justice of 
the war, he has shrunk from ever letting the 
British soldier run away. A great rival, who 
got out his republished letters a few weeks ago, 
writing as he did for a paper which its friends 
call patriotic and its critics ‘‘ Jingo,” has let 
the British soldier run in his pages when he 
did run in fact, as he has done before the present 
war. Messrs. Methuen are the publishers. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin issues The War to Date, 
by Mr. Arthur Scaife, a bright little his- 
tory of the origins of the war and of the war 
itself up to Majuba Day, or the surrender of 
Cronje and relief of Ladysmith. On the whole, 
we can praise him for the clearness and 
accuracy of his general view, but there are a 
good many weak points in his work. The Jame- 
son Raid is treated as a movement in itself, and 
entirely apart from the conspiracy at Johannes- 
burg, all account of which is omitted. The 
author also states that it is not now known 
exactly how the Raid ‘‘ was engineered.” We 
should have thought that the evidence published 
at the Cape, at Pretoria, and in London furnished 
a complete answer to the question. Mr. Scaife 
mentions the inquiry at Pretoria and that in 
London, but apparently not that at the Cape, 
unless it is to the Cape that he alludes when he 
speaks of ‘‘a Parliamentary Commission.” This 
phrase, however, probably stands for the South 
Africa Committee ; and the London inquiry is 
thus named twice over, while the more effective 
inquiry at the Cape is forgotten. Our author 
is inclined to believe, or at least to repeat, 
stories for which there is no authority. He 
quotes, for example, the famous advertisement 
from the Times relating the death of McLachlan, 
and states as a fact that three British subjects 
were shot by order of President Steyn, adding 
the ‘‘In Memoriam” paragraph as evidence, and 
he entirely ignores the fact that the Government 
have informed the House of Commons that 
McLachlan was seen alive after the date given 
for his being publicly shot. Besides committing 
other small inaccuracies, Mr. Scaife states that 
‘no President of any Republic has ever appeared 
in public surrounded by so much pomp as” 
President Kruger. The allusion is probably to 
the escort; but the writer of this notice has 
seen President Thiers (simple as that gentleman 
was) escorted by a whole regiment of cuirassiers 
from Paris to Versailles. The state kept up 
by President Carnot and by President Faure 
in their passage through the streets of French 
provincial towns altogether exceeded the 
‘*pomp” of Pretoria. Besides, not only 
American Presidents, but even American 
governors of single states, occasionally appear 
with escorts compared with which President 
Kruger’s is tawdry. Probably not many 
Englishmen have been present at one of those 
state receptions of the Governor of Massachu- 
setts at which he appears surrounded by an 
escort faultlessly attired in the costume of 
the troops of the Continental Congress. A 
more serious mistake lies in the elaborate 
explanation of the numbers of the Boers, and 
the consequent reflection upon our Government 
and the Intelligence Department. Mr. Scaife 
has paid undue attention to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s phrase as to our being misled, 
and has neglected the direct admission now 
made in Parliament, and by all competent 
authorities, that the Intelligence Department 
exactly foretold the number of our opponents. 
To compare the Boer war with the war of 1870 
between the two greatest military powers, it is 
undoubtedly the case that we were more accu- 
rately informed of the probable number of our 
opponents than were the Germans of the French 
numbers, which they exaggerated, or the French 
of the German numbers, which they under- 
estimated, at the commencement of that struggle. 
The number of men placed in the field 
by the Boer republics is the number which 
might have been found in any book of reference, 
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with the addition of a very few recruits from 
abroad and some thousands of recruits from our 
own colonies, for whom a liberal estimate was 
made by the Intelligence Department. The 
remarkable fact about the Boers is that they are 
so healthy and so hardy that they were able to 
place in the field at the beginning of the war 
their full number, without the ordinary 
deduction of 10 per cent. Mr. Scaife tells 
the reader vaguely that they exceeded 75,000 
men; ‘‘ where they came from no one knew.” 
If they had exceeded 60,000 men it would 
have been true that ‘‘ where they came from” 
no one would have known. But they did not 
exceed 60,009. The proofs have not been 
corrected with sufficient care. The spelling 
of Lord ‘*Edmund” Fitzmaurice, in place of 
the Edmond which records that gentleman’s 
French descent, is common. But the state- 
ment that a ‘‘country was in a fervour” is 
hardly English. ‘‘ There has been no recourse” 
(for *‘redress”) is still worse. The name of 
the street in which President Kruger lives is spelt 
two different ways ; and Mr. Balfour’s famous 
Manchester speeches are placed at ‘‘ Chester.” 
We repeat, however, that Mr. Scaife’s book is 
bright, and calculated to interest his public. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. Gacarn’s Among the Man- Eaters, in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s ‘‘Overseas Library,” has no 
need to ‘‘crave the indulgence” of critic or 
reader. If his style is sometimes slightly un- 
conventional, it is, perhaps, not the less appro- 
priate to the matter in hand. It is always plain 
and direct, and shows the author’s appreciation 
of the picturesque as well as of the critical side 
of an adventure. To say the truth, his excep- 
tional opportunities, coupled with the interest 
he appears to take in such questions as the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals and of the wor- 
ship of the crocodile and shark, and his minute 
descriptions—e. g., of the club-houses or temples 
—make the book valuable apart from its merits 
as a record of adventures. These, thrilling and 
amusing by turns, all have the stamp of truth. 
One of the best is entitled ‘A Wild Christmas 
Day in the South Seas.’ Mr. Gaggin was 
Government agent on board a labour recruiting 
vessel. Arriving in stormy weather off a 
dangerous coast, a headstrong, eccentric skipper 
ordered the boats ashore to recruit. The boats 
were swamped or capsized, but the writer led 
the way to a sheltered cave he knew of. There 
they met with a friendly chief who had been in 
Fiji, and, understanding the situation, brought 
down his tribe, three hundred strong, to pro- 
vide materials for and share in the festivities, 
How they kept it is most vividly described. 
The author complains bitterly of the neglect by 
our authorities of the interests of the British 
trader in these seas, and asserts that his country- 
men habitually give themselves out as French- 
men or Americans, so as to ensure respect from 
the natives. He emphatically defends the traders 
as a class, urging that ruftianism on their part 
would not even be profitable. There is some 
force in this, and the whole tone of his book in- 
clines one to listen to his testimony ; but there 
is no doubt that the duty of ‘‘ punishing ” these 
South Sea natives is most distasteful to the 
humane British naval officer, from the difficulty 
of ascertaining the merits of each case and dis- 
tinguishing the innocent from the guilty. In 
the Solomon group, according to Mr. Gaggin, 
treachery is rife and almost universal, and only 
extreme precaution can avert the capture and 
destruction of shipand crew. This being the case, 
the permission accorded to the Germans to recruit 
labour from the islands under our protection— 
all British trade being rigorously excluded from 
the German territories—seems highly impolitic, 
and likely to lead to trouble. Since Mr. Lang 
wrote of ‘The First Radical’ most readers are 
aware of the custom of knocking out the two 
front teeth of a bride. The’ simple marriage 





ceremony, as witnessed by our author, is hardly 
longer than his laconic account of it :— 

“The pigs were pronounced prime, and then it 

was told they formed the price of the chief’: daughter, 
a little girl of twelve or so, who was running about 
us in happy ignorance of her fate and sale. Arriving 
in the town. the father sat down, called his little 
daughter to him, suddenly caught her between his 
knees, held her head back, while another old fellow 
put a stone in her mouth, and the two upper front 
teeth were broken at the gums in a minute by the 
father striking them with another stone, and the 
screaming child was handed over to her husband, 
who now appeared, and who coolly threw her over 
his shoulder and walked off on his ‘ bridal tour,’ the 
last seen of the bride being her kicking legs as the 
pair disappeared in the busb.” 
Mr. Gaggin has a tantalizing habit, after 
describing one of his critical situations, of 
merely stating that he got out of it—‘* but this 
is another story, as Mr. Kipling has it.” It is 
to be hoped that the other stories may some 
day be forthcoming. 


A Glimpse of the Tropics; or, Four Months’ 
Cruising in the West Indies, By E. A. Hastings 
Jay. Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.)—It is 
difficult to justify publication of the ordinary 
tourist ‘‘glimpses” of such—on the surface— 
well-known regions as the West India Islands ; 
though perhaps Mr. Maudslay’s application of 
the term to his fine work on Guatemala may 
rehabilitate it for a season. The author's stay 
at most of the islands was short, in some cases 
limited to hours, and his observations are natu- 
rally superficial. The best part of his book is 
that which deals with Jamaica. Here the writer 
undertook a driving-tour of considerable extent, 
and, though he is the fussiest of travellers, it is 
clear that the facilities for such a tour are ex- 
ceptional, new and comfortable hotels having 
been erected in various beautiful localities to 
attract the tourist. Mr. Jay is by no means 
lacking in enthusiasm or in appreciation of the 
beauties of the scenery through which he passes, 
but he seems to be endowed with a highly 
strung nervous temperament, and to take a 
strange delight in recording its vagaries. Thus, 
‘* At an afternoon reception, trying to talk 
pleasantly,” the mosquitoes ‘‘ drove me to such 
desperation that I could have shrieked with 
frenzy.” Attacked by sandflies, ‘‘ we began to 
fear our reason was giving way.” The com- 
bination of a crying child with a mule snorting 
in the moonlight all but drives him ‘‘ raving 
mad.” And a restive horse, a snake, an ugly 
old woman, and other minor drawbacks to 
existence, call forth in proportion exaggerated 
emotions, of which the author, to do him justice, 
sometimes though rarely seems to see the 
ludicrous side. Still, would he not have been 
happier at home, where on these occasions he 
longed to find himself? Meanwhile, he con- 
fidently recommends the small capitalist, with 
5001. to 2,000/., who has not had the opportunity 
to develope such fine feelings, to try his fortune 
as a settler in the islands. 

The American in Holland (Gay & Bird) is a 
Doctor of Letters who dates his preface from 
Ithaca, New York, one Dr. W. Elliot Griffis, 
who first landed in Holland in 1869, and of 
late years (in 1891, 1892, 1895, and 1898) has 
made what he styles ‘Sentimental Rambles in 
the Eleven Provinces of the Netherlands.’ Dr. 
Griffis has little novel to say, but he writes in a 
good-humoured way which conciliates the reader, 
and he entertains a hearty admiration for the 
many good qualities of the people he visited. 
A critic might pick some holes in his historical 
allusions, but as he makes no pretensions to 
learning it would be an unkind thing to do. 
Suffice it that he is better acquainted with the 


annals of Holland than most tourists, and his 


countrymen, and Englishmen too, who travel in 
the Low Countries may learn much from his 
pleasant volume. The illustrations are bad, and 
the map is discreditable to the American pub- 
lishers who inserted it. 











CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Pror. S. W. Dype’s Theetetus of Plato 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons) consists of a 
translation preceded by an introduction of 
nearly equal length. As there are several good 
translations already in existence, this part of 
the work is somewhat superfluous. Prof. Dyde’s 
version, however, is not without merit, being 
written clearly and with considerable vigour. 
But it is not sufficiently close to help the 
student where the Greek is difficult ; and per- 
plexities in construction seem to be evaded more 
often than solved. For example, the disputed 
phrase d£vos ov’ évds povov (162 E) is loosely 
rendered ‘‘unworthy of his profession”; and 
the curious sentence with which 180 A begins is 
lightly converted into ‘‘they are...... forever 
on the qui vive.” Nor in any of these 
cases of doubt is there a note added to 
supplement the translation. We ought, how- 
ever, to commend the practice adopted of 
attaching the Greek original to its English ren- 
dering in the case of philosophical terms and 
phrases ; this is especially necessary where con- 
sistency in the rendering of such terms is not 
rigidly preserved. The introduction runs to a 
considerable length, and is divided into four 
chapters, which deal with Plato’s style and 
method, the philosophy of Protagoras, the 
Protagoreans, and Plato’s critique of the 
Sophistic Schools. From the style and scope 
of these chapters it may be inferred that the 
author’s aim is not so much to instruct the 
special student of the ‘ Theetetus’ as to 
supply a sketch of Platonism in its relation 
to Sophistic inquiry for the benefit of 
the general student of philosophy. Other- 
wise, one would have to complain of the 
irrelevance of much of the introduction, which 
might equally well serve to introduce a dozen 
other Platonic dialogues, This applies especially 
to the first chapter, where, among other interest- 
ing facts, the reader is informed that ‘‘ observers 
of society nestle inside of Plato as easily as 
historians and antiquarians nestle inside of 
Sir Walter Scott.” More to the point is the 
well-written account of Protagoras’s philosophy, 
theological, logical, and political, regarded as 
‘‘a strange combination of two unreconciled 
elements.” The remarks on Plato’s attitude 
towards the rival theories of ‘‘law” and 
‘*nature ” (pp. 37 ff.) are also useful. In treat- 
ing of the Protagoreans Prof. Dyde appears 
to follow the lead of Prof. Campbell. He says 
‘*they may have included Aristippus and 
Antisthenes,” and ‘‘they only partially corre- 
spond to any actual personages, and seem to 
be a mixture of Protagoras and the Eristics.” 
There is a ring of Anaxagoras here: wavta iv 
6pod, Cynics and all! The last chapter deals 
mainly with the ‘‘Sophist,” and aims at showing 
how his critical studies of the Sophistic specu- 
lations ‘‘ helped Plato to reach the conception 
of existence as a whole transcending all an- 
tagonisms, as an organic whole, and as active 
intelligence.” This will probably be found by 
the student of Platonism the most useful portion 
of Prof. Dyde’s book, and it is written with con- 
siderable ability as well as knowledge. We must 
add that the book has no index, and the print- 
ing of the Greek needs revision. On p. 29 we 
find zovynpd, Kown; p. 39, mods; p. 77, 
éyxparns. ‘**Gorgias,’ 481 E” (p. 35), seems 
meant for 482 E. 

Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. (Leipzig, 
Teubner.) — Amid the crowd of new _philo- 
logical serials which jostle one another ia 
Germany, there is probably none so distinctive, 
and therefore so commendable, as this attempt 
to collect all the dispersed literature on Greek 
papyri under one descriptive index, and chro- 
nicle the successive discoveries of the day as 
they appear. The student who has been 
bewildered by the search for various texts pub- 
lished in various countries by various authors in 
various publications can now sit down, with 
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“8oyviptions by Dr. 
Strack, which will help t&%:ure historian by 
feeding him with spooniu®i 4 his materials, in- 
somuch that those who kavz:%yured as pioneers 
in this newly cleared regi*a% ay well envy their 
successors and their critias# Ys here is further a 
catalogue of the docunisca¥2c:ently published, 
especially by Messrs. Geexg). and Hunt, and 
by Mr. Kenyon (Britisly, Pfges2um), with acute 
notesand criticisms. ©¥* qlutely new texts 
there are only the valuai ‘egolemaic fragments 
which the Oxford schola:s. g;ve recently copied 
among the collections ¢f*%i2 Gizeh Museum. 
They appear to have mii-+ finding one from 
Menshieh very similar to sa.¢stele published by 
Jouguet in 1896, which is:*4 
in Strack’s catalogue of ‘scriptions (p. 202) 
just mentioned. Both ether prove con- 
clusively that the Greek +ity-constitution of 
Ptolemais was widely difiérent from that of 
Alexandria. It cannot but be a source of pride 
to us that Prof. Wilcken has associated with 
him on his title-page four English scholars, and 
that far the greater part of this opening number 
of his Archiv is devoted to reviewing and criti- 
cizing English publications, Apart from review- 
ing there are several interesting essays in the 
volume. One is on the curious similarity of the 
Alexandrian (chiefly Jewish) martyrologies, or 
accounts of the heroism of men condemned by 
Roman emperors, to the early apocryphal 
Acta Martyrum of the Christian Church. 
Another treats of the peculiarities of Egyptian 
law reacting upon the edicts of Roman pro- 
vincial governors. A third treats of a pressing 
need—an agreement of the learned concerning 
the indexing of their volumes of papyrus texts. 
To us the plan adopted by the editor of the 
Petrie papyri seems the only sound one, viz., 
to dismiss the whole string of classified indices 
such as those of the ‘C.1I.G.,’ where the reader 
wanders from one to the other in search of 
what he wants, and to print but two—one of 
proper names, the other of every single remaining 
word in the texts, however frequent or unim- 
portant. Tomanythe article of H. Willrich onthe 
position of the Jews in Egypt underthe Ptolemies 
will be decidedly interesting, though there is far 
too much subjectivity in his arguments. He 
thinks that the tirst Ptolemy could not have used 
Jews as soldiers, seeing that they sat down on 
the Sabbath, and allowed their city to be taken 
by storm. He considers that only in Maccabee 
times did they begin to fight on a Sabbath day. 
Surely if these facts were true the enemies of 
the Jews would have subdued them and plun- 
dered them at will long before. Religious as 
they were, they would not sacrifice life and 
liberty to the observance of the Sabbath, any 
more than the Boersdo. The author is ready 
enough to reject far more credible state- 
ments than this in Josephus when it suits 
his purpose to do so. Lastly, there is a notice 
of the recent attempts to frame a grammar of 
the Greek in Ptolemaic papyri. The reviewer 
(Crénert) justly criticizes the two attempts 
hitherto made as resting upon insufficient 
studies. And it may be added that until each 
text has not only been deciphered, but had its 
readings tested by several independent scholars, 
the material for a grammar is wanting. Let us 
imagine, for example, an attempt to reduce to 
rule or reasonable use what M. E. Revillout 
publishes as his reading of papyri. The 
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main fact which is now certain concerning this 
Greek is strange enough—we mean the great 
purity of the language used in the Arsinoite 
nome under the early Ptolemies in comparison 
with that of all our other texts. 


The Greek of 











Memphis when we come to know it sixty or | 
seventy years later is full of ignorant blunders. | 
But these speculations lead a reviewer away too 
far. We conclude by warning every student of 
Hellenistic history and Hellenistic Greek, and 
every student of Roman or Christian Hellenism, 
that this Archiv is to him absolutely indispens- 
able. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


M. Pierre pe Cousertin’s France since 1814 
(Chapman & Hall) is a rather dogmatic yet 
vague pamphlet, which must be difficult of com- 
prehension for readers not already familiar 
with French history between 1814 and the end 
of the Second Empire. In the preface the author 
attacks certain ‘‘legends...... which falsify his- 
tory,” and, as an example, says, ‘‘It is just as 
absurd to maintain that Napoleon I. was a 
Liberal as to say that Louis XVIII. was foisted 
on France by foreign powers.” Now these two 
propositions do not stand in the same category. 
No one, excepting the Emperor himself, ever 
suggested that Napoleon was a Liberal. But 
many unbiassed and diligent students of the 
events of 1814 are convinced that, in spite of 
certain circumstances, such as the Royalist 
movement in the West and _ Welling- 
ton’s impartial attitude towards the Duc 
d’Angouléme at the end of the campaign in the 
Pyrenees, the Bourbons would not have been 
restored without the intervention of the Allies. 
No doubt arguments may be adduced in favour 
of the contrary theory ; but it is not ‘‘ absurd ” 
to believe that without the Allies Louis X VIII. 
would not have been brought back in 1814. M. 
de Coubertin’s whole account of the Restoration 
period creates the impression that it is a new 
subject of study for him. Or why should he 
take the trouble to prove elaborately that the 
princess who Napoleon said was ‘‘ the only man 
of her family ” was not the Duchesse de Berri ? 
Surely even a blundering journalist, writing in 
a hurry, could hardly imagine that Napoleon 
applied the expression ‘‘only man of her family” 
to the daughter of Ferdinand of the Two Sicilies. 
In another place M. de Coubertin says, ‘‘I grant 
that at the beginning of his reign Napoleon con- 
sidered himself Louis XVI.’s heir.” But no 
one conversant with the history of 1804-6 would 


a ruler, and of the popularity of Napoleon IIT. 
at the beginning of his reign. The forecast of 
the effect which the Russian alliance is likely 
to produce on the democratic government of 
France is also interesting. But on the whole 
the book is, as we said at the outset, merely a 
pamphlet, and its English publishers have 
treated it as such, supplying neither tables of 
contents for the chapters nor index, which are 
indispensable in a serious historical work. The 
translation is so uneven that it seems to have 
been written by various hands. The most 
slovenly part is one of the chapters describing 
the Second Empire, which appears to be from 
the pen of an adept in vulgar English whose 
knowledge of French is scanty. Thus the 
policy of Napoleon III. was ‘‘to hurry things 
up generally”; ‘‘the enterprise was as 
revolutionary as you like’; the Empress 
Eugénie bore herself ‘** with a curious mixture of 
stiffness and abandonment”; and Pius IX. was 
invited to Paris ‘‘to consecrate Napoleon IIT. 
......80 great was the importance which the 
Emperor attached to the ceremony of consecra- 
tion.” The words which we have italicized were 
obviously in the French version sacrer and sacre, 
the ordinary technical terms for ‘‘to crown” 
and ‘‘ coronation.” 

The Wallet of Kai Ling, by Ernest Bramah 
(Grant Richards), is a collection of stories that 
merits attention. Setting and phraseology alike 
are Chinese; but the wit is European, and at 
times highly amusing. Kai Lung is depicted as 
a professional recounter of stories, the details 
of which we have no occasion to describe here. 
One only suffices as a specimen. The wily 
Chinee engages with others ‘‘ who made a habit 
of issuing works in which they discerned merit,” 
and contracts with them. He ‘‘finally suc- 
ceeded in making a very advantageous arrange- 
ment, by which he was to pay one-half of the 
number of taels expended in producing the work 
and to receive in return all the profits.” It was 
extraordinary how much that book cost to pro- 
duce ; and the author’s feelings were also injured 
when he saw the ‘‘ printed leaves which make 
a custom of warning persons against being per- 
suaded into buying certain books.” The rest 
of the volume deals more largely with romance 
and adventure in the Celestial Empire, recounted 
in similar terms and never without point and 
interest. The book is large and of some length, 





wish him to grant such an unfounded pro- 
position. At that period, while the Emperor 
still retained the word Republic as the ofticial 
name of the Imperial Government, and conserved 
the Revolutionary calendar for the dating of the 
laws, the weight of evidence shows that, in spite 
of certain sayings attributed to him, he then 
held himself to be the inheritor of the Revolution 
—the founder of the Fourth Dynasty, as, after 
his reign was over, he himself put it in the 
‘Manuscrit de l’Ile d’Elbe.’ M. de Coubertin 
implies that his book is for the benefit of those 
who fail to recognize ‘‘the underlying meta- 
physical thread” which unites the various 
periods ‘‘ since the death of Napoleon I.” 
It is not surprising that he is not particularly 
successful in revealing that phenomenon. He 
suggests that he has displayed the evolution 
of the French nation into a parliamentary 
people; but there is not much _ testimony 
in his pages of that extremely controverted 
fact. He finally prophesies that the system 
of centralized administration will shortly dis- 
appear (of which coming change there is no 
sign whatever in France) in consequence of 
its being too favourable to Socialism. That 
paradoxical prediction might be interesting as 
a subject of debate, but it is futile and mis- 
leading to print it unsupported by evidence and 
argument in a book which declares itself to be 
instructive. The little book seems to be a series 
of notes jotted down to serve as the foundation 
of an ambitious work. Here and there are to 
be found in it judgments and criticisms of con- 
siderable value. Such is the author’s just 


and constitutes a refreshing element among the 
many volumes of short stories that have appeared 
of late. It might well be popular. 

Mr. H. A. BrypeEn publishes through Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett a set of short stories of South 
Africa, under the title From Veldt Camp Fires, 
all of which smack of the soil, and some of 
which will scare weak nerves. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spotrriswoope publish The 
Reply of the Finnish Estates, adopted at the 
Extraordinary Diet of 1899, to the Proposals of 
His Imperial Majesty Nicholas II., Grand Duke 
of Finland, for a New Military Service Law in 
Finland, translated from the Swedish. There 
is something pathetic in the immense expense 
to which the Finns are going in placing their 
case before Europe ; for nothing can avail them, 
and a complete submission to the autocratic will 
of the Russian Emperor is the only policy which 
their true friends can advise. Sweden cannot 
assist them. Indeed, the extent to which Fin- 
land, as one of the four Scandinavian nations, 
enjoys popularity in the independent territories 
of the other three (and the exhibition of the 
Finnish flag along with the flags of Sweden and 
Norway and Denmark) is in itself a grave source 
of danger, both to Finland and also to the 
Swedish kingdom. 

Tue Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d’Edi- 
tion (Librairie G. Bellais) publishes La Consti- 
tution du Grand-Duché de Finlande, consisting 
of texts and comments by Finnish lawyers in the 
French tongue. It is curious to note that only 





appreciation of the sagacity of Louis XVIII. as 





since the end of 1889 can any man belonging 
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to *‘a Christian religion other than the Evangelic- 
Lutheran ” hold public a in the Grand 
Duchy. Alexander III., abrogating the Swedish 
laws of 1772 and 1781, in November, 1889, 
allowed his Orthodox fellow-believers to take 
office in a country adjoining his — the last 
vestiges of Swedish rule in which had vanished 
in November, 1808. 

M. Prexre Leroy-Beavuiev, who evidently 
does not mean to lag behind his father and his 
uncle in the world of letters, publishes through 
MM. Armand Colin & Cie. an important volume. 
He had been previously guilty of a thoroughly 
bad and successful book on Australia. His pre- 
sent venture is entirely free from the exported 
French and family opinions which narrow the 
work that was ‘‘crowned by the Academy,” 
though it is also in the main a reprint of articles 
from L’Economiste Francais and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. La Rénovation de |’ Asie describes 
Siberia, Japan, and China, and tells us exactly 
what we want to know, with little that we do 
not. The volume reveals the rate of economic 
progress in Japan, by far the most rapid that 
the world has ever seen. The preface describes 
the advance of the trade of the United States in 
China. Germany and France shrink by com- 
parison, even in the pages of this French writer. 


WE have on our table Abraham Lincoln, by 
N. Hapgood (Macmillan),—A Self-Verifying 
Chronological History of Ancient Eqypt, by 
O. P. Schmidt (Cazenove),—A Three-Year Pre- 
paratory Course in French, by C. F. Kroeh 
(Macmillan),—Government or Human Evolution: 
Justice, by E. Kelly (Longmans),—An Essay on 
Mental Culture, by G. A. Hight (Dent),— 
Renaissance and Modern Art, by W. H. Good- 
year (Macmillan), — The Celtic Year, No. 1 
<Simpkin),—Storyology, by B. Taylor (Stock), — 
Billy, by an Old Boy (Leadenhall Press),— 
Boffin’s Find, by R. Thynne (Long),—A Digit 
of the Moon, translated from original MS. by 
F. W. Bain (Parker),—Under Orders, by Mrs. 
G. S. Reaney (Thynne),—Of the House of Chloe, 
by E. Marston (Simpkin), — Diomed: the 
Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog, by 
J.S. Wise (Macmillan),—The Roar of the Ring, 
by Nat Gould (Routledge),—Polite Farces, by 
E. A. Bennett (Lamley),—The Book of Genesis 
treated as an Authentic Record, by the 
Rev. G. Greenwood (Church Printing Com- 
pany),—and Les Sonnets de Shakspeare, tra- 
duits en Sonnets Francais avec Introduction, 
by F. Henry (Paris, Ollendorff), Among 
New Editions we have "Midst the Wild Car- 
pathians, by M. Jékai (Jarrold),—The Garden 
of Swords, by Max Pemberton (Cassell),— 
Students’ Edition of a Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language, by J. C. Fernald and 
others (Funk & Wagnalls),—Coal and Coal 
Mining, by T. F. Brown (Lockwood),—and The 
Principles of Biology, by H. Spencer, Vol. II. 
(Williams & Norgate). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Carpenter (Bp. W. Boyd), A Popular History of the Church 
of England, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Newbolt (W. C. E.), The Dial of Prayer, 12mo. 2/ 

Pro Christo et Ecclesia, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 

St. Augustine, Confessions, 15/ net. 

Sanderson (T.), The Illimitable Domain, and other Sermons, 
extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 


Law. 
Hopkins (A. B.), The Boroughs of the Metropolis, 7/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Descriptive Album of London, Introduction by G. H. Birch, 
oblong folio, 7/6 
Hasluck (P. N.), Practical Metal Plate Work, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Markham (C. A.), Handbook to French Hall-Marks on Gold 
and Silver Plate, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Massé (H. J. L. J.), The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury, 
cr. 8vo. 1/6. (Cathedral Series.) 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Dowson (E.), Decorations, in Verseand Prose, er. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Selfe (R. E.), With Dante in Paradise, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Shakespeare, Works, 37 vols., Eversley Edition, cr. 8vo. 
leather, each 2/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Kelly (E.), Government or Human Evolution: Justice, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. : 





History and Biography. 
Atkins (J. B.), The Relief of Ladysmith, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Boswell (J.), The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 3 vols. 
8vo. 10/6 net. (Library of English Classics.) 
Geddie (J.), Romantic Edinburgh, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Macpherson (G.), Life of Lal Behari Day, Convert, Pastor, 
fessor, and Author, 8vo. 3/6 
Woodberry (G. E.), Makers of Literature, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Gomme (G. L.) and Milne (F. A.), English Topography : 
Part 12, Surrey—Sussex, 8vo. 7/6 
Inglis (H. R. G.), The Contour Road-Book of England: 
Western Division, including Wales, 12mo. 2/ net. 
McCormick (W. T.), Two Thousand Miles through South 
Africa, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Philology. 
Daudet (E.), La Tour des Maures, cr. 8vo. 2/. (Siepmann’s 
French Series.) 
Complete Solutions to Papers in Mathematics (Second Stage), 
1887 to 1899, cr. 8vo. boards, 2/6 
Glover (T. A.), Midwifery Notes, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Harrison (E.), Home Nursing, er. 8vo. 4/6 
Hillier (A.), Tuberculosis, with Special Reference to the 
Open-Air Treatment of Phthisis, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Hoff (J. H. van ’t), Lectures on Theoretical and Physical 
Chemistry, translated by Dr. R. A. Lebfeldt: Part 2, 
Chemical Statics, roy. 8vo. 8/6 net. ° 
Letts (C.). Improved Interest. Day Tables, cr. 8vo. 6/6 
Nansen (F.), The Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1893-6 : 
Scientific Results, Vol. 1, 4to. 40/ net. 
Seymour (H. R.), Physical Training, its Theory and Practice, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Benson (KE. F.), The Princess Sophia, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Besant (Sir W.), The Alabaster Box, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Bryden (H. A.), From Veldt Camp Fires, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Carroder (C. H.), Love’s Guerdon, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hamilton (C. J.), A Flash of Youth, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Lucas (St. John), The Last Arcadian, and other Papers, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
McMillan (M.), Early Childhood, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Medical Register, 1900, roy. 8vo. 6/ 
Mitford (B.), Aletta, a Tale of the Boer Invasion, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Outrageous Fortune, being the Story of Evelyn Gray, 
Hospital Nurse, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Penn (W.), Some Fruits of Solitude, 18mo. 2/6 net. 
Perry (E.), Jack and Jeannie, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Royal University of Ireland Calendar, 1900, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Smollett (T.), Roderick Random, 2 vols. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Terrot (Mrs. C. E.), The Atherstone Bequest, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Origenis Tractatus de Libris SS. Scripturarum, detexit et 
ed. P. Batiffol, 20fr. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Schreiber (W. L.), Manuel de l’Amateur de la Gravure sur 
Bois et sur Métal au XVe Siacle, Vol. 8, 12m. 
Philosophy. 
Bergmann (J.), Untersuchungen iib, die Hauptpunkte der 
Philosophie, 8m. 
History and Biography. 
Davidsohn (R.), Forschungen zur Geschichte v. Florenz, 
Part 2, 9m. 
Geography and Travel, 
Foa (E.), La Traversée de l'Afrique, 4fr. 
Philology. 
Braune (W.), Die Handschriftenverhialtnisse des Nibelungen- 
liedes, 6m. 
Koldewey (R.), Die Lettitische Inschrift gef. in der Kénigs- 
burg v. Babylon, 4m. 
Silberstein (E.), Conrad Pellicanus, 2m. 
General Literature. 
Bérard (V.), L’Angleterre et l’'Impérialisme, 4fr. 
Bourges (E.), Sous la Hache, 3fr. 50. 
Charlette (J.), Millionnaire, 3fr. 50. 
Deschamps (G.), La Vie et les Livres, 3fr. 50. 








‘THE FARRINGDONS.’ 
34, Paternoster Row, April 17, 1900. 

In the long review of Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler’s novel ‘The Farringdons,’ which 
appeared in last week’s Atheneum, you speak 
of an edition of 35,000 copies of the novel as 
having proved inadequate to satisfy the demands 
here and in America. 

We should like to say that we have no know- 
ledge of the size of the American edition, and 
it is not our custom—though adopted of late by 
some other London publishers—to add to the 
English sales of a novel the number printed in 
America, for we think that to do this is mis- 
leading as to the success of the novel here. 

The first English edition of ‘The Farring- 
dons’ was 25,000 copies, and a second edition 
of 5,000 copies is at press. 

Hourcuinson & Co. 








NELSON AT NAPLES IN 1799. 
King’s College, London. 
THE good fortune of the Marchese Maresca 
has recently brought to light the journal of the 
Chevalier Micheroux during the eventful days 
of June, 1799, and he has published it in the 





Archivio Storico per le Provincie Napoletane, 


xxiv. fase. iv. It is a most important con- 
tribution to the history of the period, and 
seems to me to clear up very satisfactorily any 
ambiguity which was supposed to exist regard- 
ing Nelson’s conduct in respect to the capitula- 
tion of the castles Uovo and Nuovo. It ig 
sufficiently well known that, at the time and 
to the day of his death, Nelson asserted that 
the garrisons surrendered unconditionally to the 
king’s mercy; and, on the other hand, that 
Neapolitan writers and those influenced by 
them have always maintained that the garrisons 
came out trusting to Nelson’s assurance that 
the capitulation was fully accepted, and that 
they would be safely deported to Toulon. That 
Nelson, bitter as his prejudices were, was 
guilty of deliberate treachery to avoid fighting, 
and of persistent falsehood to conceal his 
treachery, was too absurd to be believed by 
any one who had endeavoured to realize what 
manner of man Nelson was; and yet the 
earnestness and vehemence of Neapolitans 
seemed to show that they were really the 
victims of some delusion or some such assur- 
ance. In the Atheneum of August 26th last 
I pointed out that the assurance, whatever 
it was, came directly from Ruffo, and that, if 
there was treachery, it was Ruffo’s ; but with 
Micheroux’s journal now before me, I can fill 
in the details so as to make aclear and con- 
nected story. In giving this it will, I think, 
be more satisfactory to arrange it in the form of 
a chronological statement. 

June 19th, early. The armistice granted by 
Ruffo. 

June 23rd, early. The capitulation signed. 

June 24th, afternoon. Nelson arrived; 
annulled by signal the armistice, his knowledge 
of which was imperfect and inaccurate. 

June 24th, 4 p.m. Capt. Foote came on 
board the flagship, and acquainted him with 
the facts of the capitulation. Nelson sent 
Troubridge and Ball to Ruffo, to say that the 
arrival of the fleet, before the capitulation had 
been given effect to, annulled it. 

June 25th, early. Troubridge and Ball again 
sent to Ruffo, bearing the declaration :— 

“June 25th. Rear - Admiral Lord Nelson...... 

acquaints the Rebellious Subjects of his Sicilian 
Majesty in the Castles of Uovo and Nuovo that he 
will not permit them to embark, or quit those 
places. They must surrender themselves to His 
Majesty’s Royal mercy.” 
Ruffo refused to send this declaration in to the 
castles ; and after a warm discussion, Micheroux 
suggested that Ruffo had better go on board 
the Foudroyant ‘‘nel dopo pranzo,” and see 
Nelson himself. As not even then could they 
agree, Nelson wrote and handed to the Cardinal 
the opinion :-— 

“ Rear- Admiral Lord Nelson arrived with the 
British fleet the 24th June in the Bay of Naples, 
and found a Treaty entered into with the Rebels, 
which, in his opinion, cannot be carried into 
execution, without the approbation of his Sicilian 
Majesty.” 

We may suppose that Ruffo felt bound by 
this ; what we certainly know is, that the same 
evening he wrote to Nelson: ‘‘La lettera ai 
castelli sara andata a questa ora”; and any 
doubt as to what ‘‘la lettera” was is now 
cleared up by Micheroux, who, after noting that 
he was not present at the meeting between 
Nelson and Ruffo, continues :— 

“Lord Nelson rilascio al Cardinale una dichiara- 
zione in iscritto, contenente che la capitolazione non 
dovesse avere effetto, fintanto che non fosse da S.M. 
approvata. 

“26th.—Alla punta del giorno un esemplare della 
detta dichiarazione fu mandato a ciaschedun de’ 
Castelli unitamente ad una nota sottoscritta da 
8. Eminenza e dal Comandante Russo per annun- 
ziare che le truppe riprendevano le loro primiere 
posizioni, 

This movement of the troops, he says, caused 
an incredible consternation in the city, and 
within a few hours many thousands quitted it. 
‘In this state of things Lord Nelson, for some 
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reason which has not come to my knowledge, 
suddenly changed his opinion.” The suggestion, 
of course, is that Nelson was frightened at the 
destruction or ruin of the city, which appeared 
imminent. The rest it is better to quote in the 
Italian :— 

“Dird bensi che verso le dieci mi scrisse 8. 
Eminenza, che avendo Lord Nelson consentito a 
porre ad effetto la capitolazione, dovessi rimettere le 
truppe Russe ai posti abbandonati. In pruova di cid 
l’ E. S. mi mandd urgentemente i qui acclusi docu- 
menti di Lord Nelson (mancano) per sicurezza delle 
Guarnigioni, ma essendosi queste affidate alla sem- 
plice parola, non mi fu bisogno di farne uso. 

“Verso le 6 del dopo pranzo, essendo sbarcati 1200 

Inglesi, segui l’imbarcazione de’ ribelli del Castel 
Nuovo, e del Castel dell’ Uovo, e 1’ occupazione di 
que’ Forti.” 
The exact fixing of the time when Nelson is 
said to have changed his mind enables us to 
settle the point with something very like absolute 
certainty. For early on the morning of the 
26th Sir William Hamilton wrote to Ruffo that 
‘*Nelson had made up his mind to do nothing 
which might break the Armistice,” and this 
letter was sent by Troubridge and Ball, who— 
if we may give any credence to Sacchinelli— 
agreed to a declaration, as authorized by Nelson, 
that ‘‘milord non si opporra all’ Imbarco dei 
Ribelli e della gente che compone la Guarnigione 
dei castelli Nuovo e dell’ Uovo”; and as Sacchi- 
nelli, in giving this document in facsimile, para- 
phrases it as ‘*‘ Nelson non impedisce che si 
esegua la capitolazione dei castelli,” it seems to 
me highly probable that we have here the text 
of Nelson’s ‘‘sudden change of opinion,” and 
that the documents which Micheroux refers to, 
but does not quote, were copies of Hamilton’s 
letter to Ruffo and the declaration agreed to by 
Troubridge and Ball. Of course Nelson’s opinion 
as to the capitulation remained unchanged, and 
of that there is a direct proof ; for Ruffo, having 
written to him on that same morning of the 
activity of the rebels from Capua and in the 
neighbourhood of Caserta, begging him to land 
the troops without delay, Nelson replied, cer- 
tainly later than 10 -a.m., that ‘‘he sent once 
more Troubridge and Ball to arrange everything 
relative to an attack on St. Elmo,” and inci- 
dentally referred to Hamilton’s having written 
‘*this morning that I will not on any considera- 
tion break the Armistice.” 

As to why Ruffo represented Nelson’s promise 
not to break the armistice as a promise to observe 
the terms of the capitulation it must be a matter 
of opinion, with which, at any rate, the character 
of Nelson has nothing to do. It can, however, 
scarcely be maintained that Ruffo did not know 
the difference between the armistice and the 
capitulation. The facts remain that Ruffo had, 
and the garrisons had, Nelson’s declaration in 
writing that the capitulation could not be carried 
into effect without the king’s approval, and that 
he never in any way cancelled this declaration. 

J. K. Lavauton. 








‘DEUX VICTIMES DE LA TERREUR.’ 
23, Rue de Vaugirard, Paris, March 24, 1900. 

1. I po not call the Hétel de Chaillot the house 
hired by Princess Lubomirska. You have not 
understood the sentence (p. 4). ‘* Elle loue un 
hétel & Chaillot” means she hires a house at 
Chaillot. Hételis here taken in the acceptation 
of private house, as Hétel de Luynes, Hotel 
d’Avaray, which inscriptions are still to be seen 
on some aristocratic dwellings of our Faubourg 
St. Germain. 

2. My book is not at all an adaptation of Mr. 
Kraushar’s Polish book. As you have not likely 
seen both books, you cannot have an opinion 
about them. 

3. She was apparentl uillotined. See 
pp. 126, 127. eae: 

4. When I say ‘‘two years later” I mean two 
years later than October, 1792. I should have 
said about two years. 

5. Buchot, the name of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, is mentioned p. 101. 





6. As to Dubarry’s Court at Luciennes, see 
Campardon, ‘ Tribunal Révolutionnaire.’ 
Casmmir STRYIENSKI. 


*,* A few words will be enough in reply: 
1. We did not misunderstand the sentence on 

. 4, 2. M. Stryienski’s own remarks made 
us conclude that his book is based on Krau- 
shar’s. 3. Our words and M. Stryienski’s agree. 
4, May 8th, 1793, is M. Stryienski’s date. 








GOLDSMITH’S ‘DESERTED VILLAGE.’ 
372, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

In the Athenewm for June 20th, 1896, there 
was a communication signed F. G. giving 
some notes about the then newly discovered 
small octavo edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Village,’ London, J. Griffin, 1770. I have 
recently had the opportunity of examining three 
similar copies, and have discovered that one of 
these differs from the other two, and that there 
were at least two distinct editions in this form, 
repeating each other generally word for word, 
but, nevertheless, printed from different types. 
And, moreover, if F. G.’s notes are correct, as 
they probably are, there must have been at 
least three distinct editions of the little book, 
all dated 1770. Although the copies I have 
examined are really duodecimo instead of 
octavo (sigs. A and B each six leaves) I shall 
speak of them in these notes as octavos, as they 
are generally so described. 

F. G. states that line 27 (a misprint for 37) 
runs :— 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s head is seen ; 
but in the two octavo editions before me this 
line agrees with the later editions, and runs :— 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 

¥.G. then goes on to say: ‘‘In the octavo 
the final syllable of the past tense is always 
written with the apostrophe, 1.e., ‘ loiter’d,’ 
‘frolick’d,’ ‘supply’d,’ which appear in the 
quartos ‘loitered,’ ‘ frolicked,’ * supplied.’” 
There is, however, but a single instance in the 
two octavo editions before me where such a 
word is abbreviated in the octavos and spelt 
out in the first quarto. On the other hand, 
there are four instances where the word is 
spelt out in both octavo editions and abbre- 
viated by the use of the apostrophe in the first 
quarto. The evidence is, therefore, that there 
were at least three editions; and, from the 
variation quoted above, it seems probable that 
the one described by F. G. was the earliest of 
the three. 

Although the two editions before me were 
printed from different types, the differences by 
collation are very slight. In the one which I 
shall call ‘‘ Edition A” the ornamental rules 
above and below the words of the half-title are 
composed of uniform small diamond-shaped 
ornaments, while in the other, which I shall 
call ‘‘ Edition B,” these diamond-shaped orna- 
ments are different and alternate with distinct 
oval ornaments. The types and ornaments of 
the two title-pages are slightly different, but the 
differences are appreciable only by juxtaposition. 
In Edition A the period after the word “‘ Poem” 
on the title-page is raised above the line, while 
in Edition B it is on the line, as it should be. 
In Edition A the rules at the top of the 
dedication are composed of the same ornaments 
as those on the half-title; but in Edition B 
these rules are double parallel lines, the 
upper being the broader and heavier. L. 2 of 
the text of the dedication ends ‘‘ or to” in Edi- 
tion A, ‘‘or” in Edition B. L. 3 ends 
‘‘nothing from” in Edition A, ‘‘ nothing” in 
Edition B. L. 4 ends ‘‘art in” in Edition A, 
‘*art” in B. The rules at the top of the text 
(p. 7) are in each edition composed of four 
parallel straight lines. In A, ll. 1 and 3 are 
heavy, while 2 and 4 are light; in B, ll. 1 and 
4 are heavy, and 2 and 3 are light. The text 
of Edition A is printed ina slightly smaller type 
than that used for B. This is not noticeable in 
the length of the line, but shows readily in the 





length of the page when the two are placed side 
by side. Ten lines of B very nearly fill the 
space occupied by eleven lines of A. 

A careful word-for-word and point-for-point 
collation of these two has brought to light twenty 
slight typographical discrepancies, as follows :— 


Line of Octavo Ed. A. Octavo Ed. B. First Quarto 
the Poem. Ed. 
2 ~—scheer’d cheered cheared 
46 ecchoes echoes ecchoes 
58 maintainedits maintained its maintained its 
84 ~— pusin, pain. pain. 
85  wandrings wanderings wanderings 
92 book learned book-learned book-learned 
112 way way; way; 
123. += watch dog’s watch-dog’s watch-dog’s 
128 chearful cheerful chearful 
129 grass grown grass-grown grass-grown 
162 wo: wo; woe; 
166 virtue’s Virtue’s Virtue’s 
169 tries; tries, tries, 
188 distrest. distrest ; distrest ; 
212 guage guage. guage. 
246 prevail : prevail ; prevail ; 
294 ~—s fail: fail; fail, 
369 «= farewell farewel farewell 
387 heaven's Heaven's heaven’s 
419 Farewell Farewel Farewell 


A comparison of each of these two octavo 
editions with the first quarto shows many addi- 
tional points of difference. Editions A and B 
agree with each other, but differ from the first 
quarto in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
or spacing in ninety-seven instances. In five 
instances A agrees with the quarto, but differs 
from B ; in twelve instances B agrees with the 
quarto, but differs from A; and in three instances 
only is each of the three different. 

The second quarto edition was, it is said, 
issued only a few days after the first quarto. It 
bears on the title-page the words ‘‘ Second 
Edition,” and contains several alterations in the 
text, none of which occurs in either of these 
octavo editions. In the communication above 
cited F. G. says :— 

“There are only two instances where the second 

quarto differs materially from the first. In line 112 
‘sinks’ in the first quarto is altered to ‘bends’ in 
the second ; in line 315 ‘each joy ’ in the first quarto 
becomes in the second ‘ those joys.’ ” 
Now there must be two varieties of the second 
quarto, or F. G. was careless, for by a careful 
comparison of copies of the first and second 
quartos I have discovered three additional 
textual points of difference, namely :— 


Line of the Poem. First Quarto. Second Quarto. 
67 luxury oppulence 
101 blest is he happy he 
181 ready steady. 


A minute collation shows that the second 
quarto varies from the first in punctuation or 
capitalization (there are no differences in spell- 
ing) in twenty instances. In seven of these the 
second quarto agrees with both octavos. 

In both octavo editions the new paragraph 
beginning the description of the alehouse is 
properly set, the space occurring between 
lines 220 and 221, but in the first and second 
quartos this space is between lines 218 and 219, 
and the lines 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye 
form part of the description of the schoolmaster, 
which, of course, is wrong. 

Again, in both octavo editions there is space 
between lines 408 and 409, as there probably 
ought to be, while there is none in either the 
first or second quarto. 

It is evident that neither of these octavo edi- 
tions was printed from the second quarto, and 
the question is, Which of the two is the earlier, 
and did either or both precede or follow the first 
quarto? The variations in spelling and spacing 
furnish the only available indication, and they 
are inconclusive. ‘‘Controul” in both octavos 
is ‘‘control” in the first quarto; ‘‘tyger” in 
both octavos is ‘‘ tiger” in the quarto. ‘‘ Woe” 
occurs four times in the poem; it is always 
spelt ‘‘wo” in both octavos, but ‘‘woe” in 
the quarto; ‘‘excel” in both octavosis ‘*excell” 
in the quarto. On the other hand, “ groupe” 
and ‘‘triffler” in the quarto are ‘‘ group” and 
‘‘trifler” in both octavos. The word ‘‘cheer,” 
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or its compounds, occurs three times in the 
poem. In the quarto it is always ‘‘chear,” in 
octavo B it is always ‘‘ cheer,” and in octavo A 
it is twice ‘‘ cheer” and once ‘‘chear.” ‘‘ Fare- 
well” occurs twice, and is so spelt both times 
in the quarto and in octavo A, but is ‘‘ farewel ” 
in octavo B. ‘* Echoes” is so spelt in octavo B, 
but ‘‘ecchoes” in octavo A and in the quarto. 
If the editions had been printed at intervals of 
several years a guess might be hazarded as to 
priority ; but as all seem to have been printed 
during the space of a few months, the rules for 
spelling could scarcely have undergone any 
appreciable change. At least the theory that 
the octavos were ‘‘ privately printed ” seems to 
be disproved. But in any case, why should they 
be so rare ¢ 

Since the above notes were written out I have 
learnt of the existence of another copy of Edi- 
tion B. I now know of one copy of Edition A 
and three of Edition B in the United States. 
If any reader of the Athenewm owns a copy of 
the book with the variation noted by F. G., I 
hope he will notify me. 

Luter S. Livineston. 


*,* “FG.” was the late lamented Col. F. 
Grant, whose knowledge of eighteenth-century 
bibliography was remarkable. We have printed 
Mr. Livingston’s collation exactly as he has 
written it, but it seems to be not quite exact. 








COL. FRANCIS GRANT’S LIBRARY. 


ALTHOUGH it includes very few books which 
are likely to realize sensational prices, the library 
of the late Col. F. Grant, which Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge will sell on May 7th and 
two following days, is exceptionally rich in books 
published during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. No student had a more profound 
knowledge of the literature of these two periods 
than the late Col. Grant. The late Mr. Edward 
Solly formed, it is true, a much larger library 
based on similar lines, and his knowledge 
of the men and the times was truly pro- 
digious. Col. Grant was especially interested 
in Defoe, Goldsmith, Pope, Dr. Johnson, Sterne, 
and Swift, and it is a matter of great regret 
that one who knew so much should have written 
so little. It should be here mentioned that Col. 
Grant sold a portion of his Johnson, Pope, and 
Swift collections at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s, 
November 16th, 1881. 

His Defoe collection is arranged in about fifty 
lots—octavo, quarto, and folio—and averages pro- 
bably four or five different publications per lot. 
There are two editions of ‘ History of the Life 
and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell,’ one 
of which, dated 1720, bears Curll’s imprint, and 
is catalogued under Defoe (lot 119) ; the other, 
dated 1732, appears under Curlliana (lot 78), 
and is there queried as by Eliza Haywood. I 
think that the only work in connexion with 
Duncan Campbell which can be ascribed to this 
chaste female scribbler is that mentioned by 
Lowndes, ‘A Spy on the Conjurer; or, a Col- 
lection of Stories relating to Duncan Campbell,’ 
1725. It is exceedingly probable that Defoe 
had nothing to do with very many of the 
ephemerides popularly attributed to him, but 
the task of distinguishing his work from that of 
the several other able pamphleteers of the period 
is one of the greatest difficulty. ‘‘ Defoe” is an 
extremely saleable name, as most second-hand 
booksellers will readily admit. Several of the 
articles here included under Defoe’s name, 
whether his work or not, are extremely rare. 

There are some interesting first editions of 
Goldsmith, including ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
the ‘Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning,’ ‘ Life of Richard Nash,’ and the very 
rare small octavo edition of ‘The Deserted 
Village.’ Dr. Johnson’s works include his 
first separate publication, ‘A Voyage to Abys- 
sinia,’ 1735, a translation for which Johnson 
received five guineas ; there is a complete set of 
the original issue in folio of the Rambler, 1753, 





and first editions of ‘ Irene,’ 1749, ‘The Prince 
of Abissinia,’ 1759, and a great variety of John- 
soniana. Of Pope, also, the series of first 
editions of his works, and of publications which 
come under the general designation of Popiana, 
Col. Grant’s collection includes much that is very 
rare. There is a fine uncut copy of the first 
edition of ‘ The Dunciad,’ 1728, and one also of 
the second issue of the same edition with the 
advertisement on p. 48. Special interest is 
attached to the copy (lot 536) dated 1729 included 
among the quartos ; it is the presentation copy 
from Pope to John Caryll, of Langholt, and on 
the flyleaf is inscribed, ‘‘J. Caryll ex dono 
authoris.” 

The pamphlets, plays, &c., by and relating to 
Steele, include many of a very rare character, 
one of which, ‘A Town Eclogue, a Poetical 
Controversy between Toby and a Minor Poet,’ 
1714, Col. Grant is said to have esteemed 
as the rarest relating to the Swift-Steele 
controversy. Swift and Swiftiana form the 
most numerous section of all, being nearly 
sixty lots, some of which contain upwards of 
twenty publications. The array of titles is 
simply bewildering ; many of the things are 
extremely rare, and it is a most serious dis- 
advantage to Swift students and collectors that 
the exigencies of an auctioneer’s catalogue should 
compel so many rare and interesting pamphlets 
to be huddled together in batches. A very 
valuable appendix to Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
‘Notes for a Bibliography of Swift’ could be 
drawn up from Col. Grant’s catalogue. 

Col. Grant’s extraordinary collection—be- 
lieved to be the second finest in private hands 
—of broadsides, proclamations, and black-letter 
ballads, is honoured with a separate catalogue, 
and disposed into forty-four lots. It seems a 
very great pity that so extensive a collection 
should be broken up at all, as many items are 
extremely rare, and date back to the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. One lot consists 
of sixteen satirical pieces in MS. said to be in 
Swift’s autograph, and sixty-two broadsides by 
Swift and others printed at Dublin. This re- 
markable collection is described in Wilde’s 
‘Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life,’ 1849 
(pp. 154-64). Another lot consists of a col- 
lection of about five hundred proclamations, 
declarations, Acts of Parliament, resolutions of 
the Privy Council, &c., from the time of 
Henry VIII. to the year 1770, chronologically 
arranged in four volumes folio ; whilst another 
lot consists of a series of about 1,550 broadsides 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
also arranged chronologically, and disposed in 
nine volumes folio. W. R. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Messrs. ArcHrinaALD ConstaBLE & Co. 
hope shortly to publish letters of the late 
T. E. Brown, author of ‘Fo’c’s’le Yarns,’ 
with a brief introductory memoir by Mr. 
S. T. Irwin. Mr. Brown’s friends were 
always of opinion that his letters were quite 
as remarkable for their individuality as his 
poems. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. have just re- 
ceived final copy from Mr. Winston Churchill 
for his book on the Natal campaign, which 
will be called ‘London to Ladysmith vid 
Pretoria.’ Mr. Churchill is also at work on 
a history of the whole war, which he intends 
to publish later on through Messrs. Long- 
man. 


Tue ‘Diary of White of Selborne’ is 
to be published. He kept it, as is well 
known, for more than twenty-five years, and 
used for the purpose a form “ invented” 
by Daines Barrington, entitled ‘ The Natur- 
alists’ Calendar,’ constructed for recording 





on each day, in proper columns, the readings 
of the thermometer and barometer; the 
direction of the wind; the measurement of 
the rainfall; the weather; the appearance 
of leaves and flowers of plants ; the appear. 
ance or disappearance of birds and insects ; 
observations with regard to fish and other 
animals; and miscellaneous observations. 
But Gilbert White enriched his ‘ Calendar’ 
with much other matter. There are not 
only numerous disquisitions on points of 
natural history, but notes of events of public 
interest and of personal or domestic concern, 
These are written on interleaves, or such 
spaces as may happen to be available. It 
is proposed to arrange for the publication 
of the diary in the manner of the original 
in every substantial particular. There will 
be no editorial notes, except in elucida- 
tion of a few points of real obscurity. It 
will fill two large quartos of about 700 pages 
each, and Messrs. Constable & Co. are to be 
the publishers. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for May will be 
found a critical paper on ‘ Mr. Benson and 
Shakespearean Drama,’ by Mr. Sidney Lee; 
an article entitled ‘From the Boer Re- 
publics,’ by Mr. H. C. Thomson, the author 
of a recent book on Rhodesia; and an essay 
on ‘The Modern Parent,’ by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn. In the same number Sir John 
Robinson continues his ‘South African 
Reminiscences,’ and adds a chapter on 
‘* Settlers as Soldiers’; Lady Gregory treats 
of Irish patriotic ballads in a paper entitled 
‘The Felons of our Land’; Mr. A. D. 
Godley, the author of ‘Lyra Frivola,’ &c., 
contributes a prose skit on ‘ The Difficulties 
of Mr. Bull’; and the fiction in this number 
comprises a story by Mr. Henry James, 
entitled ‘ Miss Gunton of Poughkeepsie.’ 

Notes and Queries this week commemo- 
rates the Cowper Centenary by an article 
including a selection from the references to 
the poet in that periodical during the last 
fifty years. 

Amone the guests expected at the Readers’ 
Dinner on Saturday next are Sir Lewis 
Morris, Canon Benham, Mr. F. G. Aflalo, 
Dr. Garnett, Mr. Carruthers Gould, Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth, Mr. Guy Pym, M.P., 
Mr. Morgan Richards, Mr. Albert Vandam, 
and Mr. W. H. Wilkins. 

Cart. G. W. Repway, of the firm of 
Redway & Co., was called out on army 
service last year and stationed at Glencorse. 
The business is being conducted by his 
partner, Mr. P. S. Wellby. 


Ir is hoped that the Prince of Wales will 
preside at the next Presentation ceremony 
of London University, which will be held 
in the new home of the University at South 
Kensington on May 9th. 


Mr. Recinatp Brunt, already known by 
his monograph on Carlyle’s house, has pre- 
pared an illustrated historical guide to 
Chelsea, which does not pretend to compete 
with existing histories of the district, but 
to meet the needs of the public that cannot 
afford to spend many shillings on a book. 
The volume is to be ready in May. 

Messrs. Duckwortn ask us to say that 
they are the publishers in England of 
Mr. ©. F. Adams’s memoir of his father, 
the American Minister here in the days of 
the Civil War, which we reviewed a fort- 
night ago. 
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Tur delivery of letters and newspapers 
by the Post Office seems to be going from 
bad to worse in the Easter holidays. The 
South African mail arriving on Saturday 
afternoon was not delivered in London until 
Monday morning, while a copy of Notes and 
Queries posted from the publishing office 
at midday on Thursday did not reach the 
person to whom it was addressed, at a short 
distance from London, until Tuesday. 

A work on Mr. Herbert Spencer and his 
philosophy has just been sent to press by 
Mr. Hector C. Macpherson, editor of the 
Edinburgh Evening News. It takes the 
form of a biographical and critical study. 
Mr. Macpherson has had several interviews 
and some correspondence with Mr. Spencer 
in the course of its preparation. This, 
however, does not mean that the book 
will be in any sense a close reproduction 
of Mr. Spencer’s writings. Taking his 
stand upon the fundamental ideas of the 
synthetic philosophy, Mr. Macpherson has 
used these ideas in his own way to inter- 
pret and illustrate the evolutionary process. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish the 
book towards the end of the month. 


Tue thirty-fourth high school for girls 
built by the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany will be opened on May Ist at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Tue effect of the discouragement of Greek 
as a school and college subject has already 
been very considerable. Prof. Ramsay 
pointed out at the last meeting of the Glas- 
gow University Council that the number 
of students in Greek had fallen off by more 
than one-half. Of students attending from 
the Scottish normal colleges this year forty- 
six have taken Latin and only two Greek. 


Durine the autumn season Mr. Fisher 
Unwin will bring out a new book by Mary 
E. Mann, entitled ‘Among the Syringas,’ 
in which she again treats of the affairs of a 
country clergyman. This time the divine 
is of a somewhat shady and out-at-elbows 
order; his household, consisting of two 
little children of his own, his stepdaughter 
(the heroine of the story), and his luckless 
stepson, a squalid one. With the fortunes 
of the stepdaughter Barbara ‘Among the 
Syringas’ chiefly concerns itself. She is 
betrothed to a curate who jilts her, is loved 
by the husband of another woman with 
whom she attempts to run away, and in 
the finish, having had small cause to respect 
the men she has known, promises to marry 
a man she has never seen. 


Tue decease is announced of Mr. F. O. 
Crump, Q.C., who for many years had been 
editor of the Zaw Times, and maintained 
and increased the reputation of that paper. 
A pleasant companion, a highly educated 
man, and astraightforward and independent 
journalist, he will be much missed. 


Tue sixth Historikertag (Congress of 
German Historians) was held at Halle on 
April 4th to 7th. The meeting discussed 
and approved a resolution sent by Prof. 
Kalkoff, of Breslau, who was unable per- 
sonally to attend, proposing ‘‘That the 
publication of the political correspondence 
of Charles V. has become a matter of 
pressing necessity for the students of 
German history.” Prof. Mitteis, of Leipzig, 
reported on the latest results of his papyrus 





researches, supporting the evidence adduced 
by Adolf Bauer for the existence of a kind 
of heathen Acts, analogous to the Christian 
‘Acts of the Martyrs.’ Prof. Ulmann, 
of Greifswald, in a lecture upon the ‘ Napo- 
leonic Question,’ observed that the first of 
the two chief means by which Napoleon 
proposed to make himself the master 
of Europe was ‘the landing in Eng- 
land,” and the second ‘the universal 
continental war.’ Prof. Gelzer, of Jena, 
spoke on the study of the ‘ Relations of 
Church and State in Byzantium.’ The 
Council of Niceea, he contended, was organ- 
ized exactly upon the model of the Roman 
Senate. Justinian deposed bishops in his 
sacred character as ‘‘ Konig-Erzpriester.” 
Dr. Friedjung, of Vienna, lectured on the 
offer of the German imperial crown to 
Francis II. of Austria in 1814 by no fewer 
than fifty-two princes and four free cities, 
as the result of an idea propounded by Stein 
in 1812. On the last day of the Congress 
Prof. Rachfall, of Halle, read a paper on 
the separation of the Netherlands from the 
German empire. The next Historikertag 
is to be held at Heidelberg. 

In a moment of forgetfulness we last week 
attributed the lines beginning ‘‘ Who fears 
to speak of ’98?” to Dr. Dunbar Ingram. 
They were written, as a correspondent re- 
minds us, by Dr. J. K. Ingram. 

Tue ‘Office du Travail” of the French 
Ministry of Commerce publishes through 
the Imprimerie Nationale ‘ Bases Statistiques 
de ]’Assurance contre les Accidents, d’aprés 
les Résultats de l’Assurance Obligatoire en 
Allemagne et en Autriche,” a valuable set 
of tables edited by M. Fontaine, the able 
director of the Labour Department of 
France. 

Mr. Horace G. Hurcurinson, the well- 
known golfer, is still writing short stories, 
and is going to publish through Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. a couple of them, 
‘Little Lady Mary’ and ‘ Her Best Friend,’ 
which will be included in a single volume. 

A MONUMENT is to be erected to Novalis 
in the garden of the house in which he died 
at Weissenfels, while a simple stone, with 
the dates of his birth and death, is to be 
placed on his grave. 

A noraBLE Parliamentary Paper of the 
week is Command Paper 115, “relating to 
University Education of Roman Catholics 
in certain Colonies’’ (price 23d.). It includes 
all the self-governing colonies possessing 
responsible institutions, except Western 
Australia, Newfoundland, and Natal, and 
of the other colonies it includes Maita. The 
answers of Victoria and Queensland to the 
Government circular are merely negative. 
That of New South Wales is interesting, 
but that of Canada alone really important. 
Belgium, Austria, and the Dominion are 
the only states in which the Pope’s wishes 
count for much with the politicians who 
rule the administrations of the hour. 








SCIENCE 
John Nixon, Pioneer of the Steam-Coal Trade 
in South Wales: a Memoir. By James 
Edmund Vincent. (Murray.) 
Tue late Mr. Nixon’s long life was so closely 
associated with the development of the South 





Wales coal-field that an account of his life 
must necessarily deal largely with trade 
matters. Yet an entirely self-made man 
who becomes a great leader of industry and 
a millionaire should yield material for an 
interesting biography. Mr. Vincent has 
unfortunately restricted himself to com- 
piling an admiring record of business enter- 
prises, and tells his readers as little as pos- 
sible of the man himself. What knowledge of 
him is obtainable from these pages must be 
gathered from such scattered parenthetical 
asides as the following: ‘‘He had a keen 
eye for his own interest’? (p. 52); ‘‘ He 
might drive a hard bargain, indeed he 
drove many such” (p.71); ‘Mr. Nixon was 
always a keen man at making a bargain” 
(p. 122); ‘lack of persistency or per- 
severance was never to be reckoned among 
his faults’’ (p. 136); ‘‘a determined and 
persistent man” (p. 145); ‘* The persistence 
of Mr. Nixon was at least equal to the 
obstinacy of the Frenchmen” (p. 146); 
‘“‘his energy, his courage, his persistency, 
his indomitable enterprise, and his wise and 
far-seeing judgment” (p. 151); ‘Mr. Nixon 
was a stern fighter, when convinced of the 
justice of his cause” (p. 197); ‘‘ doggedly 
persistent’? (p. 207); ‘‘indomitable per- 
sistence ”’ (p. 250), &e. 

Undoubtedly the oft-repeated word ‘‘ per- 
sistency’? may stand as the key-note of Mr. 
Nixon’s character. The picture of an 
obstinately determined man is left upon 
the reader, but entirely unrelieved by side- 
lights of a more agreeable kind. Of his life 
outside his business only just so much is told 
as may enable the reader to follow his move- 
ments; of his personal habits, waysof thought, 
recreations, relations with other men— 
absolutely nothing. It is only the last para- 
graph that informs us incidentally that Mr. 
Nixon was married. The book, therefore, 
is not a biography in any true sense of the 
term, but a mere chronicle of industrial 
successes. From this narrow point of view 
it possesses certain merits which may to some 
extent counterbalance its prevailing dulness. 
Very few dates are vouchsafed, but it is pos- 
sible to summarize the progress of the great 
coal-owner thus: Born in 1815, the son of 
a small tenant farmer in North Durham, Mr. 
Nixon was educated at the village school, 
and, later, at Dr. Bruce’s well - known 
academy in Newcastle. At the age of four- 
teen he began life as an apprentice at 
Garesfield Colliery, not far from his home. 
After five years thus employed he worked 
for two years as ‘‘overman” in the same 
mine. Lord Bute was the owner of Gares- 
field, and this brought about the transfer of 
young Nixon to Wales in 1839. Here he 
was engaged in surveying the Dowlais works 
and mines for a few months at a salary of 
1507. a year. Thence he was appointed 
manager, at 500/. a year, of an English 
company’s coal and iron workings in the 
neighbourhood of Nantes. This undertaking 
proving a failure, he soon resigned his post, 
and returned to South Wales, where he 
devoted himself to the exportation, for the 
first time, of Welsh steam coal into France. 
In this, as in all his subsequent transactions, 
he was eminently successful. He employed 
his savings in opening the Werfa Colliery, 
valued at 20,000/., but in his hands made 
to yield 6,000/. a year. Along with Mr. 
William Cory he then started the cele- 
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brated Navigation Colliery, ‘‘to the deep” 
of the Aberdare Valley, which, after seven 
years spent in sinking, soon became splen- 
didly remunerative. He also purchased the 
Deep Duffryn Colliery alone for 42,000/., and 
in two years increased its output from 150 to 
1,000 tons a day. The Merthyr Vale Colliery 
was also opened by him, where the sinking 
operations lasted five years. The yearly 
produce of all these pits is now 1,250,000 
tons. In the course of these great mining 
undertakings Mr. Nixon by degrees replaced 
the wasteful pillar-and-stall method of 
working by the long-wall system. Other 
improvements in connexion with winding 
apparatus, ventilation, and the loading of 
vessels were due to his sagacity. He 
invented the famous ‘Billy Fairplay” 
machine, which sorted and weighed the 
various grades of coal brought up from the 
mine automatically instead of by hand, and 
put an end to a constant source of dis- 
content and suspicion among the miners. 
Mr. Vincent does not supply many details 
respecting the engineering points referred 
to. This is, however, perhaps as well, since 
he seems unable to distinguish between the 
process of sinking and that of boring. Wit- 
ness the following extract, which may be 
also quoted as a specimen of his somewhat 
redundant style (the italics are ours) :— 

‘* At last things reached such a pitch that 
Mr. Nixon himself had to undertake the 
colossal task of sinking, and it was long 
before he achieved success. In fact, the rich 
coal which lay under the surface cost Mr. 
Nixon, through contractors and in his own 
person, precisely as many years of patient work 
without reward as the daughter of Laban cost 
the patriarch Jacob, for it was not until the 
seventh year of boring and of paying out money 
without obtaining any in return that the upper 
four-foot seam was proved, and subsequently 
the seams below in due course, in excellent sec- 
tion and of good quality.’ 

A capital portrait of Mr. Nixon accom- 
panies the memoir. 








ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


A Manual of Zoology. By T. J. Parker and 
W. A. Haswell.—Practical Zoology. By T. J. 
and W. N. Parker. (Macmillan & Co.)—From 
the point of view of the authors of these books, 
where the common factor is the late lamented 
T. J. Parker, the work is, we think, well done. 
But to both there is one serious objection, on 
which alone it is necessary to insist. Of the 
manual Prof. Haswell says that the limits of space 
having imposed restrictions, (1) certain classes 
have been omitted; this is not a matter of 
much moment ; but to (2) omit all descriptions 
of extinct groups, and to (3) deal only very 
briefly with embryology, is to cut away all 
possibility of making the doctrine of evolution 
clear. This is altogether wrong ; zoology is a 
science, is a discipline, is a philosophy, because 
it has a working explanation, and that explana- 
tion must be insisted on ‘‘semper,” ‘‘ ubique,” 
and for ‘‘animalibus omnibus.” A criticism of 
the like kind applies to the ‘ Practical Zoology.’ 
Instead of being at once introduced to an 
ascending series of forms, the student is led to 
follow the anatomy of the frog through all its 
details ; he gets thus the same idea of zoology 
as the student of anthropotomy—the details, 
instead of the general plan, are what he is 
taught to seek. The result of this plan, though 
it was the plan adopted by Prof. Huxley in his 
first course (1872-3) at South Kensington, is 
not that which is best adapted for a general 
comprehension of the principles of zoology. 
We think that it will be foynd that the teachers 





who prefer the methods of Prof. Parker are 
those who have not had to deal with students 
coming direct from the better class of English 
or Scotch schools. In other words, it is a 
method which is in some cases necessary, 
but we are sorry to see it crystallized in a 
text-book. 


Vol. XXI. of the Proceedings of the U.S. 
National Musewm (Washington, Government 
Printing Office) is singularly devoid of any 
matters of general interest. In turning over 
its pages one is caught by the reflection how few 
persons read the productions of any given sys- 
tematist. Well for him if the number do not 
decrease in years to come! Well for us all if 
editors would see that systematic essays have a 
real vitality before they commit them to the 
press ! 

A Book of Whales. By F. E. Beddard. 
(Murray.)—He who has been down to the sea 
in ships may well wonder how a landsman will 
interest his reader in a book of whales, and he 
will probably conclude with us that Mr. Bed- 
dard has failed to interest the public, while, we 
may add, he has not done much to instruct the 
learned. Some “popular” writers try to be 
‘* funny,” but the representation of a whale on 
its back is a poor form of even this kind of fun. 


The Naturalists’ Directory (Upcott Gill) for 
1900 is not up to date. The present Linacre 
Professor at Oxford is stated to be still at Uni- 
versity College, London, and his successor is 
not given in the list of zoologists at all ; nor is 
his successor at Guy’s Hospital mentioned. 
There are, we notice, errors regarding the Lin- 
nean Society, the Malacological Society, and the 
Natural History Museum. The Royal Society 
does not appear to have a President. 

Our Common Cuckoo, and other Cuckoos and 
Parasitical Birds. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D. (Burleigh.)—We have seldom met with 
such a jumble of facts and fancies as in this 
book. ‘To show the author’s manner of treat- 
ment we quote the following paragraph, with 
the remark that it refers to a long conversation 
between Goethe and Eckermann; it has no 
immediate context, though the italics are ours : 

“ But even Eckermann did not know some of the 

blackest facts about the cuckoo and its ways. 
Every new fact discovered, indeed, seems only to 
make him blacker. He not only drops his eggs in 
other birds’ nests, but his young are specially armed 
with powers to throw out of the nest the true chil- 
dren of the birds under whose protection they have 
been placed.” 
According to all rules of syntax the ‘“‘ black” 
villain should be Eckermann; but on turning to 
p. 31 we find a statement that ‘‘the cuckoo, 
when he cannot find his favourite nests, makes 
others, and apparently unpromising ones, suit 
him equally well.” Now we do not mean to do 
Dr. Japp the injustice of supposing that he 
believes the male cuckoo to be the layer of eggs, 
though a horned owl, known as ‘‘ Lord Thur- 
low,” once disturbed the serenity of Arundel 
Castle by dropping an egg when far advanced 
in years ; but we hold ourselves absolved from 
noticing in detail a work which is written in 
this style. Dr. Japp cites all sorts of writers 
—some of them authorities, and others not so— 
on the subject of the cuckoo’s habits ; and if he 
can manage to produce contradictions he appears 
to be quite happy. About a quarter of the book 
is devoted to ‘‘ exposing” the views of Darwin 
and Romanes ; but we fear that the author has 
not understood the former, who ‘‘ was not a 
thinker,” and we do not think that he has 
entirely grasped the meaning of the latter. 
Darwin’s style is perspicuous, and Dr. Japp is 
therefore entitled to our pity; in the second 
case, a common sympathy enables us to take 
leave of Dr. Japp with kindliness. 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist, by Fred Smith 
(Blackie & Son), is an admirable little book. 
The author, who writes under a pseudonym, 
says that he was a Cambridge boy who developed 
a taste for studying animal life ; and his trials 











in making an aquarium and learning everything 


for himself are described with a genuine 
feeling which thoroughly enlists the reader's 
sympathy. The style is not in the least 
priggish, and while we can warmly recom. 
mend this work to young people, we think that 
some of their elders will be none the worse for 
reading this narrative of struggles and van- 
quished difficulties. 

Our Native Birds, by D. Lange (New York, the 
Macmillan Company), is a booklet for American 
readers, calculated to foster a love for birds, 
The remarks upon nesting-boxes and artificial 
feeding in winter convey useful hints for this 
country, but otherwise the work does not 
appeal to us, beyond our love for birds in 
general. A chapter is devoted to the accursed 
Passer domesticus of the Old World, which was 
introduced into America by Americans ; it is, 
therefore, rather hard that it should be called 
the ‘‘ English” sparrow ; but there is a good 
deal of injustice in this world, and the most 
sluggish ox in the span is always called 
‘* Englishman ” by the Boers. 

Bartlett’s Life among Wild Beasts in the Zoo. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—The title of this work will 
tell the practised reader that it is not one of 
the dignified works abounding with numerous 
technical terms, such as zoologists love to 
write for the delectation of the chosen few; 
but it is an exceedingly entertaining and 
lively work, though not, indeed, a worthy 
memorial of the personality of the author, for 
Bartlett with a good story to tell vivd voce was 
an incomparable raconteur. If anything could 
atone for a longer tale of years than we yet 
possess, it would be to have known Bartlett in 
1849, when, as Joseph Wolf’s manifestly excel- 
lent portrait shows, he was more than brimful 
of happiness and humour. 

The Races of Man. By J. Deniker. (Scott.) 
—Dr. Deniker has produced a most pleasantly 
written and well-arranged handbook, illustrated 
by a number of photographs, many of which 
are excellent. If there is any fault to be found 
with the book it is that, for its size, it is too 
closely filled with facts; but as there are two 
indices, one of authors and one of subjects, this 
is not a point that need be much insisted on. 
It is, probably, due to the state of anthropo- 
logical science, in which many satisfactory gene- 
ralizations are just now impossible. Under all 
the circumstances we think that Dr. Deniker 
is to be congratulated on his performance. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstern publishes in the 
Revista Portugueza a fairly exhaustive mono- 
graph on Martin Behaim, surnamed the ‘‘ Navi- 
gator” by his panegyrists. The author admits 
that Behaim may have been in one of the many 
voyages to the Guinea coast, but rejects his 
claim to having commanded a vessel in Cio’s 
second expedition, or even of having been 
an ordinary member of it. He does so mainly 
on the ground that the legends on the famous 
globe, made under Behaim’s supervision whilst 
in Nuremberg in 1492, and the notes fur- 
nished by him to Schedel’s ‘Chronicle,’ can- 
not be reconciled with what is actually known 
of that famous voyage. The ‘‘king’s son” to 
whom Behaim claims to have been sent on 4 
mission from King John of Portugal is identitied 
by the author with Perkin Warbeck, who resided 
at this time with Margaret of York at the 
Court of Burgundy. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Ravenstein proposes shortly to publish a 
facsimile of the famous globe, with a full com- 
mentary. 

The Revue de Géographie has recently pub- 
lished several articles on the Geographical 
Congress at Berlin. A chatty paper by M. L. 
Drapeyron, the editor, and one of the visitors 
of the Congress, has been in progress since 
December last, but up till now the author has 
got no further than Cologne. A paper deal- 
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ing with ‘ Les Droits de la France au Siam’ has 
been issued in small instalments since January, 
1899, and the end seems as far off as ever. This 
seems to us to be trying unduly the patience of 
the readers of this excellent review. 

Dr. Petersson, in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 
publishes the results of the hydrographical re- 
searches in the Northern Atlantic in 1895-6. 
He deals more especially with the Danish Ingolf 
expedition, the Research expedition under Capt. 
Moore, and the researches in the northern por- 
tions of the Norwegian Sea by Scandinavian, 
Russian, and English explorers. The paper is 
illustrated with four maps. 

In The Silver Map of the World (H. Stevens, 
Son & Stiles) Mr. Miller Christy presents us 
with a full account of a silver medallion map of 
the world, of which only three copies are known 








to exist, two of which have found a home in the 
British Museum. According to Sir Wollaston 
Franks the medallion has been either cast or 
struck, so as to simulate engraving. It was 
evidently intended to commemorate Drake’s 
famous voyage round the world, and the route 
followed by the great navigator is clearly laid 
down upon it. Mr. Christy supposes it to have 
been executed in 1581 or 1582, and he believes, 
on what we conceive to be insufficient grounds, 
that the die or mould was the work of F. G., 
who engraved the map accompanying Hakluyt’s 
edition of Peter Martyr's ‘De Orbe Novo,’ pub- 
lished at Paris in 1587. In his identification 
of the localities inserted upon this beautifully 
engraved map Mr. Christy has not been particu- 
larly successful. Magellan’s ‘‘Infortunates ” are 
not the Easter Islands; ‘‘ Zamali” is obviously 
Zamal, one of the Philippines; the ‘‘Ins. 
Latronum” is the Ladrones, and not the Pelew 
Islands; and the ‘‘hormonos” are the Her- 
manos in the Carolinas, discovered by Legaspi 
in 1565. But, worst of all, it has escaped Mr. 
Christy’s notice that the words ‘‘ Agy” and 
“‘Symba” stand for Ptolemy’s Agysimba, 
which the author locates immediately to the 
south of the Sahara, as Mercator had done 
before him, instead of relegating it to the 
furthest ends of Africa. Incidentally the author 
deals with the causes of the misconception as to 
the position of Frobisher’s discoveries, and 
among the facsimiles which illustrate this pretty 
little volume there is a chart drawn by W. 
Borough in 1576 for Frobisher’s use. The MS. 
of this interesting relic is now at Hatfield 
House, and is published for the first time. 

Le Mouvement Géographique publishes a pre- 
liminary account of the Katanga expedition led 
by M. Lemaire, with whom were associated 
several men of science. M. Lemaire crossed 
the whole of the region between the Luapula 
and Lake Dilolo, and, returning to the eastward, 
followed for the most part the water-parting be- 
tween the Congo and the Zambeze. To judge 
from the map accompanying the report, the 
geographical results of this expedition are of the 
highest importance, though the shareholders in 
the Katanga Company are likely to be disap- 
pointed, for M. Lemaire has discovered neither 
gold nor silver. ‘‘ All that has been said about 
the mineral wealth of Katanga,” he writes, ‘‘is 
the pure product of the subjectivism which is 
characteristic of the accounts of many travellers.” 
All he found was a little copper and plenty of 
iron. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—April 5.—Mr. C. B. Clarke, V.P., in 
the chair,—Mr. J. T. N. Thomas was elected a 
Fellow.—Mr. W. B. Hemsley exhibited and made 
remarks on a selection of = collected by Dr. A. 
Henry and Mr. W. Hancock in the neighbourhood of 
Mengtze and Szemao, in Western China.—Dr. D. H. 
Scott read a paper on ‘Sphenopbyllum and its Allies, 
an Extinct Division of the Vascular Cryptogams.’ 
He pointed out that the study of the Palwozoic flora 
not only greatly widens our conception of the three 
existing classes of Pteridophyta, but adds a fourth— 
that of the Sphenophyllales—to their number. The 
external characters of certain species of Spheno- 





phyllum and Trizygia were first described, and 
attention directed to the slender ribbed and jointed 
stems, the whorled and superposed leaves, and the 
great variation in the form of the leaf. The common 
hypothesis, based on the dimorphism of the leaf, 
that Sphenophyllum was an aquatic genus, was 
inconsistent with other facts, and Mr. Seward’s 
suggestion of a climbing habit appeared preferable. 
In external morphology the resemblance was closest 
with the Equisetales. The anatomy of Spheno- 
phyllum was then illustrated; the centripetal, 
triarch or hexarch primary wood, and the successive 
addition of secondary tissues by means of a normal 
cambium, were among the chief poiats noted, the 
formation of a regular scale-bark being another re- 
markable feature. ‘The cones were next described, 
that of Sphenophyllum dawsoni, ideutified by M. 
Zeiller with L. cune‘folium, being explained in detail. 
The presence of pedicellate sporangia, of peculiar 
structure, appeared to be general in the genus, and 
there were reasons for regarding the pedicel as com- 
parable to a ventral lobe of the subteading bract. 
The question of heterospory was discussed, and the 
evidence regarded as wholly inconclusive. Buow- 
manites roemeri and Sphenophyllum majus were 
cited as examples of somewhat more complex ex- 
amples of sphenophyllaceous fructification. The 
latter was.compared with the fructification of 
Tmesipteris, and the points of agreement between 
Psilotew and Sphenophyllales indicated. Cheiro- 
strobus peltzemensis, a cone discovered some years 
ago in the Lower Carboniferous strata of Burnt- 
island, was described, and its highly complex 
organization explained. The agreement anatomic- 
ally with the Lycopods, and morphologically with 
the Equisetales, was found to be even more striking 
in Cheirostrobus than in the Sphenophyllez proper, 
and the reasons were given which have led the 
author to place the genus in the class Spheno- 
phyllales. The various views which have been held 
as to affinities of the Sphenophyllales were then 
discussed in the light of the results recently attained. 
The supposed relation to Hydropteride, though 
supported by some ingenious arguments, was re- 
jected as baseless, and as inconsistent with the 
manifest filicinean affinities of that family. The 
author came to the conclusion that the Spheno- 
phyllales were most naturally regarded as the de- 
rivatives of a synthetic group, combining the 
characters of Lycopods and Equisetales, and indi- 
cating the common origin of those two classes.—A 
discussion followed, in which Prof, Farmer, Mr. 
Worsdell, and Dr. Lang took part. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— April 6.—Dictionary evening.— 
The Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair.— Mr. 
H. Bradley gave a report on his Dictionary work 
during the past year. It had been much hindered 
by the illness of himself and his chief assistant, but 
by the end of this year G will be finished, and L 
started. The last part of G will complete the fourth 
or F-G volume of the Dictionary. Dr. Murray and 
his staff did 300 pages last year. This year 120 pages, 
Inn-Intermix, have been prepared, and the work 
will probably be at the end of K by the close of the 
century. Several of the in- words have given much 
trouble. The Znns of Court are but an Enoglishing 
of Jospitia, and were not called ZHouspitia till stu- 
dents dwelt in them. Many losses by death have 
oveurred among sub-editors and readers. Mr. E. L. 
Brandreth’s help has been very valuable both to Dr. 
Murray and Mr. Bradley, as has Mr. Craigie’s ; so have 
Dr. F. Hall’s, Lord Aldenham’s, Mr. W. H. Stevenson's, 
Dr. Sykes’s, the Rey. W. Wilson's, Prof. Skeat’s, and 
that of the regular assistants, who have worked 
zealously. The last part of G—glass-coach to graded 
—held many very interesting words. The new part 
will not have so many: grim has 6 columns, great 
12 columns, green 15 columns, and grey 10 columns. 
Great is the most difficult article. In O.E. it meant 
thick, coarse, big, massive; ¢. 1000, great (coarse- 
grained) salt; c. 1200, great (coarse) altar-cloth ; 1398, 
great meat (grossioribus cibis) ; later, it was used of 
air, as dense, 1398; great and small, Enuglished 
grossus et gracilis ; 1320, the staff was great (thick) ; 
1450, staff, a finger great. Then the meaning was 
extended: “as great as” may be used of small 
things, and the sensesramify greatly. Greet, to salute, 
first meant to go to, anproach, to take in hand, “to 
greet the harp.” Atlfric's Grammar speaks of 
certain words, but we will not now greet (treat) 
them; then it means to attack: greet, irritare. 
Some words are older than they look : grass-widow 
was used by Sir Thomas More. Grecian bend 
occurs in 1821, when a man has it in his back, from 
sedentary habits. Gradient of a railway: the 
adjective gradient means walking, stepping; the 
noun gradient occurs in 1835. Grade was used then 
for slope, aud gradient was adopted from it, on the 
analogy of guotient. Gravy was so spelt in 1591, 
with our meaning; but the older cookery-books, 
c. 1390, have itas a dressing for white meats. The 
O.Fr. is grané, seen in grenade, grenadine ; Early 
English MSS. have grane, or graue, which is, later, 





rewritten grave. Grist is two words: 1, grinding 
of corn, or what is ground ; 2, guashing of teeth ; 
1 had a longi, and was O.H.G. grinstu; 2 is only 
grist, and is coguate with A.-S. georran, girran. 
Groats, coarse oatmeal, was referred to O.E. gratan, 
but that ought to be grotan. The only instance is 
“atene gratan,” c. 1200, and is evidently a scribe’s 
mistake. Grampus was crassus piscis, the thick 
fish, which gave graspais ; in 1529 we find grande- 
pose, a grand fish. Groin referred to graine (a 
three-grained or pronged fork); the earliest form 
is grinde, c. 1400; grine, 1530; groin occurs near 
160): the original meaning was probably a valley. 
The “Green” Man and Still: the distillers’ arms 
have two wild Indians and a still ; and the painters 
of signs substituted men in green for the Indians. 
Grey is a more usual form than gray in Great 
Britain: in 1885 a colour-book says grey is ouly 
black and white ; gray is any cool colour.—A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Bradley for his joint 
editorship of the Society's ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 10. 
—Sir D. Fox, President, in the chair—Two papers 
were read. In the first of these, on ‘The Develop- 
meat of the Manufacture and Use of Rails in Great 
Britain,’ Sir I. L. Bell traced the history of the 
development of wrought-iron and steel manufac- 
ture, with particular reference to its employment 
for rolling into rails. Comparison was made of the 
relative loss of weight of iron and steel rails due to 
wear in use.—In the second paper, on ‘The Wear of 
Steel Rails in Tunnels, Mr. T. Andrews investigated 
the effects of the deteriorating influences peculiar 
to rails laid in tunnels, Among these were the in- 
creased corrosion of the surface of the rail, due to 
the action of moist chemical vapours, and the ia- 
creased chemical action of the ballast on the foot 
of the rail; the ballast, on account of its porous 
nature, absorbed the chemical vapours, and hene3 
acted with increased deteriorative force on the rails. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Relations between 
Electricity and Engineering,’ Sir W. H. Preec2. (James 
Forrest Lecture.) 

- Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘ The Protection of Public 
Buildings against Lightning,’ Mr. Killingworth Hedges. 

Royal Institution, 3. —‘Studies in British Geography,’ Lec- 
ture I, Dr. H. R. Mill. 

- Statistical, 5 —‘ The Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages,’ Mr. 

H. Bence-Jones. 
- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting 
— Anthropological Institute, 8}—‘The Ethnography of Torres 
Straits and British New Guinea,’ Dr. W. H. K. Rivers and 
Prof. A. C. Haddon. 
2p. Geological, 8.—‘Longmyndian Inliers at Old Radnor ani 
Huntley, Gloucestershire,’ Dr. C. Callaway; ‘A Complete 
Skel ofan A dont Reptile from the Bunter Sand- 
stone of Riechen, near Basel,’ Prof. H.G Seeley 
—  Folk-lore, 8.—* Animal Superstitions and Totemism,’ Mr. N. W. 
Thomas 

Tuvns. Royal Institution, 3.—‘A Century of Chemistry,’ Lecture L., 
Prof Dewar. 

- Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘The Electric Trans- 
mission of Power,’ Prof. G. Forbes. 

_- Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. —‘Som2 
Ancient Embroideries,’ Mr. W. G. P. ‘Townsend. 

Fai. Physical. 8. —‘A Short Account of the Physical Problems now 
being investigated at the Solar Physics Observatory,’ Sir N. 
Lockyer. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘Nineteenth-Century Clouis over the 
Dynamical ‘Theory of Heat and Light.’ Lord Kelvin. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Egypt in the Middle Ages,’ Lecture L., 

Prof. 8. Lane-Poole. 











Science Gossip, 


A SMALL committee, presided over by Sir 
William Abney, is sitting to consider the future 
position of the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland with reference to technical instruction 
under the new Department of Agriculture and 
Industries. 

‘l'ae country meeting of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution will be held at Leeds, in the Town Hall, 
on Wednesday, at 11 a.m., when the following 
papers will be read and discussed : ‘ Leeds: its 
Past and Present,’ by Mr. John Hepper ; 
‘ Nuisances and Noxious Trades,’ by Mr. Arnold 
Statham; and ‘Covered Sheds for Farmyard 
Purposes,’ by Mr. A. T. Walmisley. The 
adjourned discussion on the paper read by Mr. 
J. H. Sabin (Professional Associate) at the last 
meeting, entitled ‘The Incidence of Imperial 
and Local Taxation on Rateable Property,’ will 
be resumed. The members will dine together 
in the evening. The following day will be 
devoted to excursions to places of interest in 
Leeds and its vicinity, or Bramham Park and 
Temple Newsam, or York, or Sheffield. 

On the 26th inst. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
will publish a short book on the ‘ Origin and 
Character of the British People,’ by Mr. N. C. 
McNamara, F.R.C.S., author of the ‘Story of 
an Irish Sept’ and the ‘History of Asiatic 
Cholera.’ It is an attempt in a popular form to 
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explain the racial origin of the British people in 
the light of the science of craniology, and to 
follow the racial changes which took place 
amongst the inhabitants of these islands prior 
to the Norman conquest. Later chapters deal 
with the physical characteristics of the peoples 
of Europe of to-day as tested by their cephalic 
measurements. The volume includes upwards of 
thirty reproductions of photographs of typical 
skulls taken from the collection of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 


We had to go to press last week much earlier 
than usual, and we therefore had no oppor- 
tunity to express our sorrow at the death of 
Mrs. Lankester, the widow of our old contri- 
butor Dr. Lankester. Mrs. Lankester, whose 
health had long been impaired, died at the age 
of seventy-six. She was an exceedingly clever 
woman, possessed of great industry, and keenly 
interested in the progress of science. Her 
writings were mainly botanical. She had a 
large share in Sowerby’s ‘ British Botany ’ ; she 
wrote an excellent little volume on ‘ Wild 
Flowers worth Notice,’ which has run through 
several editions, and ‘ Talks about Plants,’ which 
also enjoyed considerable popularity. 


A NEW small planet was discovered at Heidel- 
berg by Herr Schwassmann on the 28th ult. 


Dr. AnDERSON, of Edinburgh, has discovered 
(Ast. Nach. No. 3634) two new variable stars : 
one in the constellation Taurus, near its 
boundary with Auriga, and the other about two 
degrees to the south of o Cassiopeiz. The 
latter had diminished in brightness by about a 
whole magnitude between February 14th and 
March 17th. 


Tue Irish Board of Technical Instruction 
will be constituted on May 7th. <A majority on 
this Board will be elected by the six borough 
councils in Ireland and the Dublin district 
councils, whilst four members will be nominated 
by the Government and one each by the ele- 
mentary and intermediate education authorities. 


We have received vol. ix. of the ‘Madras 
Meridian-Circle Observations,’ containing the 
general catalogue of the places of fixed stars 
(5,303 in number) observed from 1862 to 1887 
under the direction of the late Norman Robert 
Pogson, and reduced to the epoch of the begin- 
ning of 1875. Mr. Pogson, it will be remem- 
bered, died in 1891, and the volume is edited 
by his successor, Prof. C. Michie Smith, now 
Director of the Madras and Kodaikanal Observa- 
tories, who regrets the delay in its appearance, 
which is due, he tells us, to several vexatious 
causes, one of them being the insufficient staff 
of assistants during part of Mr. Pogson’s tenure 
of office, owing to which further revision of the 
work became subsequently necessary. The 
meridian-circle with which the observations 
were taken is of great excellence, and was made 
by Messrs. Troughton & Simms; the object- 
glass has a clear aperture of 5} in. and a focal 
length of about 50in. The stars observed were 
chiefly, besides the bright stars and all known 
variables, stars not below the ninth magnitude, 
situated between 130° and 150° north polar dis- 
tance, and selected as determining stars for the 
zones of the southern survey, in extension of 
Argelander’s great northern survey, commonly 
called the ‘ Bonn Durchmusterung.’ 








FINE ARTS 


——_ 


Horns of Honour, and other Studies in the By- 
ways of Archeology. By Frederick Thomas 
Elworthy. (Murray.) 

Mr. Etworrny is an industrious student 

who knows what to observe and how to 

record what he has seen. His volume is 
discursive, but as much of the knowledge he 
imparts is derived from personal observation 








this is a credit to him rather than a defect. 
The earlier pages of his book are devoted 
to the horn as a badge of honour, and in- 
versely, as happens in many other cases, as 
a sign of contempt. We are not aware of 
the existence of any other work which enters 
so fully into the symbolism of the horn, but 
the author by no means assumes himself to 
be exhaustive—that in the present state of 
things he knows to be impossible—nor does 
he regard his conjectures as always fur- 
nishing a key which will fit the lock. His 
object, which on the whole is very fairly 
carried out, has been ‘to state what is true 
and leave experts to explain and harmonize 
that which appears contradictory.” The 
greater part of his assumptions may be 
regarded as in a sense accurate, that is 
they represent one side of truth; but it 
must always be borne in mind that in 
the dream-land of folk-lore, wherein 
words have so constantly influenced the 
uses of things, and the changes of things 
have had so marked an effect upon 
language, it is rarely safe to affirm that 
the full truth has been recovered. The 
evolution of the regal crown furnishes a 
good example of the confusion which must 
result from any inflexible theory of its origin. 
As these crowns exist in modern days, or 
in the most ancient examples known, it may 
be safely assumed that they have originated 
from the horn-like projections seen when the 
crescent moon was worn on the head of Isis, 
Artemis, and Diana, either as an ornament 
or, more probably, as a symbol of mother- 
hood. Mr. Elworthy seems to think that 
these horns developed as time went on into 
adiadem. It is, however, equally, or per- 
haps more, probable that crowns worn as a 
mark of potency were adapted from floral 
wreaths, or the royal circlets worn on the 
head, long before the modern crown was 
evolved. These may have had their origin 
in pointed leaves, but it is more likely that 
they are of solar origin, and represent 
tongues of flame. In neither case would 
the horn be connected with what has long 
been the sign of royal and imperial power. 
However it may have been with the more 
ancient symbols of this kind, the theory can 
in no degree be accepted that the bars of 
the modern close crown are derived from 
horns so placed as to bend over the head. 
The same may be affirmed of the ecclesias- 
tical mitre. During the last few centuries 
it has had a horned form, almost certainly 
given to it from reminiscences of the Hebrew 
ritual; but in earlier days no one but a 
most fanciful archzeologist could find a trace 
of what is required to make the theory 
stable. 

The notion that the horseshoe which is 
nailed on the outer doors of stables and 
houses to ward off witches ‘is no other 
than the crescent with the horns downward” 
is a groundless assumption. Were we to 
accept it in this case we should have to do 
the like with regard to a hundred other 
curved objects, and thus run into as wild 
vagaries as those who have imagined that 
they saw the sign of the cross in the sails 
of a mill, the yards of a ship, and many 
other things which have not the most remote 
connexion with it. Iron has been regarded 
far and near as a sacred metal, and thus 
being holy it was deemed powerful to ward 
off evil influences. We do not think that 
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in the form of a horseshoe it was 
specially protective, but it appears probable 
that it has been commonly applied in 
that form because horseshoes, havin 
holes in them and being flat, were easily 
affixed to woodwork. We have ourselves 
seen worn-out scythe blades and other such 
things used for a like purpose; and in some 
parts of the country, when removing old 
doorstones, it is not uncommon to find that 
they have been placed over a carefully pre. 
pared cavity filled with what blacksmiths 
call scrap-iron. 

The Devil’s horns are noteworthy, and the 
author imparts much information concorn- 
ing them. They are the most curious in- 
stance known of the degradation of an 
honourable symbol. He mentions, too, 
incidentally the horn as the symbol of hus- 
bands who have faithless wives. This must 
be of early date, though, in spite of the 
abundance of literary allusions, we rarely 
come across it in a concrete shape until what 
may be called modern times. Richard 
Twiss, who travelled through Spain in 
the early part of the reign of George IIL., 
says that at all the fairs in that country he 
observed in the booths painted horns made 
of earthenware, which were intended as 
presents for jealous husbands. 

The portion devoted to the folk-lore of 
the human hand is perhaps the most 
thoroughly satisfactory part of the volume, 
as it contains a large number of engravings 
of those strange bronze hands having upon 
them divine symbols which it is exceedingly 
difficult to appropriate. Nearly all of 
them have been found in Italy, and it 
may be assumed without hesitation that 
it was the land of their manufacture. 
Many of these have never been reproduced 
before, and Mr. Elworthy must have 
spent no little time in hunting for the 
originals in the various museums where 
they are now preserved. Never until now 
has it been possible to apply to the study of 
these strange objects comparative methods. 
No two of them are alike, but there is a 
striking similarity between all of them. 
They have commonly been spoken of as 
votive offerings, a vague term covering much 
ignorance and signifying little. The author 
regards them as sacred objects, to stand or 
be suspended in the house as a protection 
from evil influence. To say that they were 
charms would be to give too narrow a 
meaning. ‘Their significance may rather be 
compared with that of certain devotional 
figures and pictures of more recent days. 
There is little doubt that he is right as to 
their intention and use, but it is not easy 
to follow him in his interpretation of some 
of the little figures with which these hands 
are decorated. 

The author does not seem to be aware that 
“the hand of glory,” as it is called, possessed 
a sacred as well as a magical significance, 
though the latter in recent days entirely 
overshadowed the former. It is told of 
Fillan, a Scottish saint, that on one occasion 
a servant, peeping through a chink in his 
cell, saw the holy man writing in the dark, 
his left hand giving forth a clear light for 
the guidance of the right. 
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TWO BOOKS ON POMPEII. 


Pompeii: its Life and Art. By August Mau. 
Translated into English by F. W. Kelsey. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company.)—Though this 
js a translation, it also claims to be a new book, 
which makes its first appearance in English. 
Prof. Mau’s unrivalled knowledge of Pompeii 
has hitherto been known to scholars mainly by 
his numerous articles in learned periodicals and 
by his editing of Overbeck’s ‘Pompeii’; an in- 
dependent and comprehensive work from his 
hand has been among the chief desiderata of 
archeology. It is not too much to say that a 
clear and accurate account of Pompeii is now 
for the first time made accessible to English 
readers. In all matters relating to Pompeii 
the thoroughness and accuracy of Prof. Mau’s 
work are above criticism ; but it is no easy task 








to select and to compress with discretion, so 
as to include within a volume of moderate size 
what is required by the educated reader and 
even by the scholar who is not a specialist, and 
it is a task which is often found the most difti- 
cult by those whose knowledge is the most 
profound. It must, however, be admitted that 
Prof. Mau has succeeded in being accurate 
without pedantry, and readable throughout ; 
he has utilized the stores of his knowledge to 
supply apt illustrations, but has never allowed 
them to be cumbersome, or to obscure general 
statements by an undue accumulation of 
detail. His method is, perhaps, best dis- 
played in the chapters on the private houses, 
which form about a quarter of the whole book. 
He begins by a clear summary of the chief 
features of a Pompeian house, illustrating each 
point by references to the extant remains ; then 
he gives a fairly complete description of some 
of the most typical examples, including among 
them two of quite recent excavation, the house 
of the silver wedding and the house of the Vettii. 
Next follows a briefer description of several 
more of the most important or characteristic 
houses, and of two or three abnormal examples, 
Thus there is none of the confusion that often 
results from a mere enumeration, and it is easy 
to obtain a general grasp of the subject. One 
would, however, have been glad to know Prof. 
Mau’s opinion on some difficult questions, 
especially the relation of the Pompeian house 
to the Greek, as exemplified in the houses 
found at Delos; An admirable chapter is 
devoted to Prof. Mau’s special subject, the wall 
decoration of Pompeii. The various periods 
are clearly differentiated with the help of excel- 
lent illustrations. Indeed, the illustrations 
throughout add much to the value of the 
book, and the plates, particularly the views 
of the town, are well chosen and reproduced. 
While there is nothing but praise to be given to 
Prof. Mau’s work, that of Prof. Kelsey also 
deserves recognition. His additional illustra- 
tions are a distinct acquisition, and his trans- 
lation reads easily and pleasantly, though 
the English ear is occasionally offended by 
Americanisms. Presumably he is also re- 
sponsible for slips such as ‘‘ periactae” and 
“‘adronitis,” and for the wrong description of 
fig. 32, which is confusing until one realizes 
that it refers not to the entablature of the 
temple, but to that of the surrounding colonnade. 
Such details, however, do not affect the gratitude 
all English readers owe to Prof. Kelsey for 
giving them Prof. Mau’s admirable book. 


A Mirage of Two Buried Cities. By J. F. 
Horne, M.D. (Hazell, Watson & Viney.)—It 
is unfortunate for Dr. Horne that his book 
should have appeared at the same time as Prof, 
Mau’s. Itis not, of course, to be judged by the 
same standards, but it presents an interesting 
and readable account of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. The work has evidently been a labour of 
love, and the author, though no specialist, has 
realized for himself what he was describing. As 
it» the scientific value of the book, it suffices to 
note that the list of authorities quoted does not 





contain the name of Overbeck or Mau, and 
does mention books and magazine articles to 
which nobody would think of looking for accu- 
rate information. Under these circumstances, 
one is hardly surprised to come across such a 
statement as the following :— 

“ Palladio, the architect, acquired immortal fame 

by the construction of the many splendid buildings 
with which he adorned his native country, The 
various theatres that are supposed to have been de- 
signed by him are semicircular in form, with the 
exception of this one at Herculaneum, which is 
elliptical.” 
Sometimes, too, we see the confusion caused by 
combining two inconsistent accounts of a build- 
ing. For example, in the theatre ‘‘the men of 
rank sat in the orchestra...... the chorus moved 
in the semicircular space in front of the stage.” 
Again, it is rather bewildering to hear that 
‘*the Temple of Apollo...... was dedicated to 
Venus ”; and we find forms like ‘‘ Dionysius ” 
(for Dionysus), and derivations such as that of 
basilica “‘from two Greek words, BacrAéws 
oixos,” and ‘‘ the poplar was called the tree of 
the people (arbor populi).” Pompeii, moreover, 
is not a very suitable place in which to repeat 
the commonplace about the simplicity of the 
private house, while men ‘‘ prided themselves 
on their city, its Acropolis, its edifices.” The 
whole book is, however, better than these 
quotations seem to imply, and many readers 
would probably realize a great deal of the life 
and art of Pompeii from its perusal. Its form 
and style are decidedly attractive. 








CLAYTON HALL,- MANCHESTER, 


In Baines’s ‘ History of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster,’ published in 1836, attention is 
drawn to the exceptional number of halls per- 
taining to distinguished families within the 
bounds of the old parish of Manchester. Men- 
tion is made of Strangways Hall, pertaining to 
the Hartleys, of Garratt Hall and the Traffords, 
of Ordsall Hall and the Radcliffes, of Clayton 
Hall and the Byrons, of Kersall Hall and the 
Byroms, of Denton Hall and the Hollands, of 
Birch Hall and the Haverseges, and of Chorlton 
Hall and the Mynshulls. Mr. Baines adds that 
many of those had even then fallen into decay, 
and were ‘‘ giving place to more stately edifices, 
with which the environs of Manchester abound.” 

Since that day even the ruins of almost all 
these once important halls have disappeared 
before the consuming march of factory 
and mill with their necessary accompani- 
ments. A considerable portion, however, of 
old Clayton Hall still remains. The Hall, or 
rather its ruins, were bought by the Corpora- 
tion in 1896. It was then suggested that the 
ruins should be cleared away, and the acre or so 
of land which surrounds them turned into a re- 
creation ground. The Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, however, bestirred itself, 
and it was soon found that the scheme for the 
preservation of the oldest and most characteristic 
hall now left in Lancashire had warm friends 
both within and without the City Council. 
Eventually a scheme devised by the Parks Com- 
mittee for its preservation and restoration was 
carried by the Council last week. 

Clayton Hall is surrounded by a considerable 
moat, which has a general depth of 10 ft., anda 
varying width of from 30 ft. to 70ft. The water 
will ere long be cleaner than in the cleanest 
days of yore, for it is proposed to keep it sup- 
plied by the mains from Thirlmere Lake. The 
moat is crossed by a two-arched bridge, with 
triangular embrasures, which seems to be of the 
end of the fourteenth century. The oldest por- 
tion of the Hall is of the timber-framed period 
of about the end of the fourteenth or beginning 
of the fifteenth century. The second period is 
obviously of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and was almost certainly the work of 
Humphrey Chetham. The third alteration is of 
the Georgian style of the end of last century. 
The Byrons sold Clayton Hall to Humphrey and 





George Chetham in 1620. Seven years later 
George died, and Humphrey, the greatest and 
most generous benefactor that Manchester has 
ever known, became sole owner. It was at 
Clayton Hall that Humphrey Chetham died in 
1653. To Mr. Alfred Derbyshire the Corpora- 
tion have entrusted. the anxious work of the care- 
ful repair and necessary restoration of this once 
fine specimen of a Lancashire hall, which is of 
genuine value from an architectural and social 
point of view, as well as from such an intimate 
association with the remarkable man of humble 
origin who has left such a permanent and 
meritorious mark on the page of Manchester 
history. The admirable idea has also been 
accepted of converting part of the Hall into a 
museum for the reception and retention of relics 
of Humphrey Chetham. 





NEW PRINTS. 


Messrs. P. & D. Cotnacui & Co. and Messrs. 
Agnew & Sons jointly publish a mezzotint en- 
graving of excellent quality, the work of Mr. H.S. 
Bridgwater, after Romney’s whole-length, life-size 
portrait of Charlotte Frances (born Bentinck), 
Lady Milnes, wife of Sir R. S. Milnes, first 
baronet, of Wakefield, and later of Fryston 
Hall. The picture now belongs to Lord Crewe. 
As there is no ring on her left hand, it appears 
that she must have sat before her marriage. 
Romney painted several members of the Ben- 
tinck family, as well as of the Milneses, including 
Sir R. S. Milnes, and this portrait was first 
shown at the National Portrait Exhibition, 
1867, No. 819; in the next year it was at 
Leeds, No. 1100; it was No. 130 in the Aca- 
demy, 1891; and No. 89 at the Grafton Gallery, 
1894. Though rather conventional in its pose 
and treatment, the pathos and subtlety of the 
expressive face place this portrait above the 
average of Romneys. These qualities have been 
successfully reproduced by Mr. Bridgwater, 
who, though he may have engraved more 
effective pictures, has seldom had to do with 
a sounder one. Lady Milnes, who was married 
in 1785, survived—one of the last of Romney’s 
sitters—until 1850. 

The clear and soft autogravure from Mr. 
Arthur Hughes’s picture ‘ Benedicite’ (lately 
at the New Gallery) does justice to this, the 
choicest of the painter’s works excepting the 
ever-charming ‘ April Love.’ Technically speak- 
ing, its sole fault is the attenuation of the right 
thigh where it rests upon the bench. Messrs. 
R. Tuck & Son are the publishers of the print 
we admire so much. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

THE private view of the exhibition at the 
New Gallery is appointed for to-day (Saturday) ; 
the public will be admitted on Monday next. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE will sell on Saturday next, 
the 28th inst., the collection of the late Mr. 
Gilbert W. Moss, of Aigburth, Liverpool, a 
noteworthy gathering of English water-colour 
drawings of that class which made our school 
illustrious in the highest degree. Among the 
best examples are Cattermole’s ‘ Banditti,’ 
which was at the Art Treasures Exhibition, 
Manchester, 1857 ; several capital specimens of 
David Cox’s best period, such as ‘ Lancaster 
Sands,’ ‘Going to the Hayfield,’ and ‘ Harlech 
Castle’; the ‘Glen Muick’ and ‘On the Dee’ 
of G. A. Fripp; J. Gilbert’s ‘ Falstaff review- 
ing the Ragged Troops,’ which was at Leeds in 
1868 ; ‘ Oberwesel,’ ‘Schloss Eltz,’ and other fine 
things by A. W. Hunt ; ten fine things by W. 
Hunt, of which we note ‘The Attack’ and ‘ The 
Defeat’ (of a country boy as regards a huge 
pasty), the early picture known as ‘The Fly- 
fisher,’ and, of his later days, ‘The Dead Pigeon,’ 
‘ Bird’s-Nest and Primroses,’ and ‘Grapes, 
Plums, and Currants.’ The last was among the 
Art Treasures. J. F. Lewis’s ‘ Frank Encamp- 
ment in the Desert’ is a fine small version of one 
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of that painter’s most famous achievements. 
Besides these we have F. Tayler’s ‘ Weighing 
the Deer,’ which has been engraved and was 
exhibited at Manchester 1857 and 1887, at 
Leeds 1868, and at Munich 1869; Turner's 
‘The Dead Sea’ and ‘ Israel in Horeb’ (both of 
which were at the International Exhibition) ; and 
contributions of H. B. Willis, G. F. Wetherbee, 
C. Stanfield, S. Prout, Copley Fielding, and 
Birket Foster. 

M. Francois FLaMEnc has invited inspection, 
at Messrs. A. Tooth & Sons’, of his ‘ La Revue, 
1810.’ The private view is appointed for to-day 
(Saturday) ; the public will be admitted on Mon- 
day next.—The same dates apply to the New 
Gallery exhibition, which will contain a most 
exquisitely finished small painting by Lady 
Tadema, and to the Graves Galleries, Pall Mall, 
where ‘A Souvenir of the Century: One Hun- 
dred Men and Women of the Time,’ by Mr. 
R. P. Staples, and ‘ Sketches and Pastels of the 
Country and Gold Mines of Rhodesia,’ by Miss 
M. H. Carlisle, will be on view. 

Sor ty will be published a new engraving, 
prepared under the auspices of the painter, of 
Mr. Wallis’s famous picture ‘The Death of 
Chatterton,’ which has lately been added to the 
National Gallery, Millbank. 

WE regret to hear of the death, at the com- 

ratively early age of fifty-one, of Mr. R. A. M. 

tevenson. After he had taken his degree at 
Cambridge he studied art under Ortmans and 
Carolus-Duran also at Antwerp, and became an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, but his turn 
was rather towards writing than painting, and 
for some years he wrote the art criticisms in the 
Saturday Review. He was Roscoe Professor of 
fine art at Liverpool for four years. His chief 
— was a@ monograph on the art of 

elazquez. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE & Co. have 
in preparation a work entitled ‘The Pilgrims’ 
Way.’ It deals with the pilgrim route from 
Winchester to Canterbury, and will be profusely 
illustrated by William Hyde. The same firm 
will also issue in a portfolio a series of pictures 
of the country traversed by the pilgrims. These 
will consist of etchings and mezzotints and wood 
engravings printed in colour, executed by Mr. 
Hyde. No mechanical or photographic process 
will be employed, the whole work, in every 
detail, being done by the artist. 

Mr J. C. Srevens sold a number of relics 
from Benin last week. A fine bronze plaque 
from Benin fetched 26 guineas, and the gem of 
the collection, a bronze jug, went for 115 guineas. 
Several carved elephant tusks fetched between 
50 and 80 guineas each. 

Untit October the Musée de Condé at 
Chantilly will be opened gratuitously to the 
public every Thursday and Sunday. The reopen- 
ing of the Luxembourg is signalized by the 
addition of a room where a fine whole-length 
figure by M. Henner of a young lady dressed 
in black from head to foot is to be admired, 
together with ‘Le Bain’ of M. Paul Leroy; and 
a striking piece of still-life of the late M. Villain 
includes a wonderfully painted cheese. 








MUSIC 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WE have received from Mr. Joseph Williams: 
Recitations, set to Music for Piano by A. C. 
Mackenzie, Op. 59.— Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt, and other composers have essayed with 
more or less success this juxtaposition, rather 
than union, of word and tone. The great diffi- 
culty is to write music which intensifies and 
colours the words, and which, without drawing 
away attention from the latter, is of sufficient 
interest to justify its presence. Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie seems to us to have felt this difti- 
culty, and he has faced it with no little success. 





His music never assumes undue prominence, 
and by simple, yet effective use of the repre- 
sentative theme he has given to it point and a 
certain form. Take, for instance, the setting 
No. 2, ‘The Dream of Eugene Aram,’ in which 
there is a characteristic theme typical of the 
melancholy usher and a dramatic one repre- 
sentative of his dark deed. The whole of the 
‘Evening Hymn’ is played in soft tones, com- 
mencing naturally at mention of the evening 
prayerand praise in which the ushercould not join. 
We think this word-illustration somewhat too 
extended, a realistic effect out of keeping with 
the rest of the excellent music. The composer 
in most numbers has used wise restraint in 
leaving certain lines to be recited without any 
accompaniment. Of the five numbers included 
in the album we would rank No. 2 as the best, 
and next to it the delicate setting of Thomas 
Hood’s ‘ Queen Mab.’ 

The Brook: Cantata, lyrics by M. C. Gilling- 
ton, music by Frederic Mullen, is a pleasing 
work written for female voices only, and in- 
tended apparently for performance at schools. 
The vocal parts are smoothly written, and the 
pianoforte accompaniment is picturesque. The 
music throughout is fresh and attractive. The 
‘Boat Song,’ for quartet and chorus, and 
‘The Brook’s Slumber Song,’ for mezzo-soprano 
solo and chorus, are two particularly attractive 
numbers. 

Play the Game (a Patriotic Marching Song). 
Words by M. C. Gillington. Music by Florian 
Pascal.— Without the words in parentheses one 
would scarcely suspect that the game was one of 
grim reality—one now being played by our brave 
soldiers ‘‘ as we played it long ago.” The music, 
with its dotted rhythm, has a defiant character, 
and is not lacking in a certain dignity. 

Wafted Home: a Descriptive Song. Written 
by Aliph Cheem. Composed by John W. 
Ivimey.—A ‘‘ descriptive song ” at once suggests 
music of a melodramatic order, one in which 
the conventional and the commonplace are often 
to be found. The composer in this instance 
may not have depicted the angry waters of the 
storm-tossed wintry sea nor the joy of the 
mother at the safe return of her sailor lad in 
very powerful or original terms, but he has 
written a song excellent by reason of its sim- 
plicity and moderation ; there is no tearing of 
a passion to rags. The vocal (contralto) part is 
effectively contrived. 

My Dream and I: Song. Written by Clifton 
Bingham. Composed by Angelo Mascheroni.— 
The art of saying little, yet saying it in an easy, 
flowing manner, is not granted to many. It is 
one, however, possessed by the composer of this 
song. He does not go out of his way to invent 
strange harmonies and uncommon rhythms, but 
he keeps within familiar lines, and by his skill 
manages to please the public without pandering 
so vulgar taste. 

Asthore Machree(Carringdown): Song. Written 
by Denny Lane. Arranged by Elinor G. God- 
dard.—The melody, like so many which hail 
from Ireland, has a quiet pathos which makes 
a direct, and therefore strong appeal to the 
heart. The simple pianoforte accompaniment, 
harp-like in character, is suitable ; in the minor 
section, however, there are just one or two 
chords which seem not quite in keeping with 
the general harmonic scheme. 

The Holy Communion Service, for Treble Voices 
(in three parts). By Josef Rheinberger, Op. 155. 
Arranged for use in the Church of England by 
Richard Strutt.—Among German composers of 
the present day Herr Rheinberger occupies a 
prominent place, especially as performer on the 
organ, while as a writer for that instrument he 
justly enjoys a reputation not confined to his 
own country. In the service under notice the 
vocal parts are smooth and in every way grate- 
ful to the singers. The music, though fresh and 
unlaboured, is cast in a classical mould. There 
is plenty of clever, canonic writing in it—as, 


for instance, in the charming Benedictus, in 
which there is a strict canon in the unison 
throughout between the first and the second 
treble—but the composer never makes a parade 
of his learning ; only familiarity with the music 
enables one to discover how much there js 
beneath the smooth, pleasant service. 

Hymn in Time of War. Words by John §, 
Arkwright. Music by W. Augustus Barratt,— 
This is a hymn which at the present time can be 
in constant use; the music is of solid, bold, 
and yet reverent character. 

God Defend the Right: The Vigil. Words by 
Henry Newbolt. Music by Florian Pascal,— 
This short composition consists of a dignified 
solo for baritone voice, and of a bold chorus 
commencing with the voices (tenors and basses) 
in unison. The music is dramatic, yet not 
theatrical ; bold, yet solemn. 

St. Cecilia : Collection of Part-Songs for Treble 
Voices. Ninth Series.—Nos. 14 and 16, ‘The 
Children of Spring’ and ‘ Fairies’ Voices,’ by 
Loewe; and Nos. 19 and 20, ‘See the Dawn’s 
Rosy Ray’ and ‘ Tears,’ by Tschaikowsky, will 
be found pleasing to the voices of the singers, 
and pleasant to the ears of the listeners. 

Good Morrow and An Ancient Love Song, by 
Ed. Sachs, Nos. 29 and 33 of a collection of 
glees and part-songs, are not only cleverly 
written (for mixed voices), but fresh and 
thoroughly attractive. 








Musical Gossiy. 


WirH scarce an exception, the sacred concerts 
held on Good Friday attracted large audiences, 
At the Albert Hall the Royal Choral Society, 
under the direction of Sir Frederick Bridge, 
gave a performance of ‘ Messiah,’ the additional 
accompaniments by Mozart being dispensed 
with, and Handel’s accompaniments only being 
utilized. The band, considerably augmented, 
was divided in accordance with the composer's 
custom. A feature of the performance was the 
admirable rendering of the tenor solos by Mr. 
William Green, while good work was accom- 
plished also by Madame Ella Russell, Madame 
Belle Cole, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. H. L. 
Balfour at the organ rendered valuable assist- 
ance. Mr. Henry Wood conducted the orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall in the afternoon, the 
programme containing such familiar composi- 
tions as the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, the Prelude 
and Good Friday music from ‘ Parsifal,’ the 
‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and the ‘Trauermarsch,’ all 
being capably presented. Madame Blanche 
Marchesi was heard in vocal pieces by Massenet, 
Fauré, and César Franck. At the concert given 
by the Sunday Concert Society in the same room 
in the evening Miss Lillian Blauvelt sang ‘* With 
verdure clad” in a very attractive manner, and 
vocal pieces were also contributed by Miss Giulia 
Ravogli, Madame Emily Squire, and Mr. Gregory 
Hast. Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ was performed 
at St. James’s Hall in the evening, the solos 
being sung by Miss Alice Esty, Miss Clara Butt, 
Mr. Herbert Grover, and Mr. Andrew Black ; 
and the same work was also performed at the 
National Sunday League’s concert at the 
Alhambra. Mr. Manns conducted the after- 
noon concert at the Crystal Palace. Perform- 
ances were given by the choir, united bands, 
and organ of the ‘Old Hundredth,’ Sullivan’s 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ Monk’s ‘ Abide 
with Me,’ and ‘God save the Queen,’ the 
audience joining in with fervour, particularly in 
the National Anthem, with which the concert. 
concluded. Mr. Edward Lloyd made his last 
appearance at a Good Friday concert, and sang 
‘* Sound an alarm ” and ‘If with all your hearts” 
in his best manner. Madame Ella Russell, Miss. 
MacIntyre, Miss Clara Butt, and Mr. Santley 
were also successful contributors to the pro- 
gramme, the baritone giving an energetic render- 





ing of ‘‘ Is not His Word?” 
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An International Music Exhibition is to be 
held at the Crystal Palace from June to Septem- 
ber, with the object of illustrating the progress 
of musical art during the nineteenth century. 
The exhibition is to be divided into four groups : 
1. Musical instruments and appliances con- 
structed or in use during the last hundred 
years ; 2. Musical engraving and type printing ; 
3, Loan collections of instruments, pictures, 
&c.; 4. Modern oil and water-colour paintings 
of musical subjects. 

In connexion with this exhibition historical 
concerts are to be given, and with a scheme 
well organized and well carried out these ought 
to prove of great value and interest. The pro- 
grammes of our concerts and recitals run, as a 
rule, too much in one groove, and a wider 
knowledge of the art of music would teach, at 
any rate the rising generation, that Beethoven, 
Chopin, Wagner, and Tschaikowsky, however 
great, are not the only composers worthy of their 
attention. 

At the Triennial Handel Festival a special 
court will be devoted to autographs, portraits, 
and other mementoes of the great musicians. 

Tue Chester Triennial Festival will be held on 
July 25th, 26th, and 27th. The musical scheme 
includes a ‘Requiem,’ composed by Dr. J. C. 
Bridge, the organist of the cathedral ; Berlioz’s 
‘Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale,’ composed 
in 1840, and performed in connexion with the 
inauguration of the Colonne de Juillet at the 
Bastille ; Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’; Gade’s ‘Zion’; 
Beethoven’s Mass in c; Schubert’s ‘Song of 
Miriam’; Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’; Handel’s ‘ Messiah’; 
Perosi’s ‘ Transfiguration’; and Prof. Parker's 
‘Hora Novissima,’ under the composer's 
direction. 

Miss HeLten Vatma will give three vocal 
recitals at the Salle Erard in the afternoons of 
May 2nd, 16th, and 30th, and she will be assisted 
by Mr. John Dunn, who will perform works by 
Spohr, Vieuxtemps, and Paganini. 

Wiii1am Cowper, the hundredth anniversary 
of whose death will occur on April 25th, had not 
much to say about music, and yet from certain 
remarks in his letters and lines in his poems 
we learn his fondness for it. In 1786, writing 
to his cousin, he refers to his late malady. He 
says :— 

‘“‘T find writing, and especially poetry, my best 

remedy. Povaon bad I toe wa: Ba Gate had 
never written verse, but had lived on fiddle strings 
instead. It is better, however, as it is.” 
In ‘The Task’ there is further and stronger 
evidence of his love for the art. The poem was 
published a year after the great Handel com- 
memoration at Westminster Abbey in 1784. 
Cowper was undoubtedly sincere in his religious 
opinions, though some of them certainly appear 
narrow-minded, as, for instance, his denuncia- 
tion of oratorios. In ‘The Task’ he speaks of 
the ten thousand who sit 


Patiently present at a sacred song, 
Commemoration-mad ; content to hear 
(O wonderful effect of music’s power !) 
Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake. 


But though the glorification of Handel by such 
means met with his strong disapproval, he thus 
speaks of the great composer :— 

Remember Handel? Who that was not born 


Deaf as the dead to harmony forgets, 
Or can, the more than Homer of his age ? 


The comparison of Handel with Homer, the 
blind musician with the blind poet, has in it an 
appropriate touch of pathos. 

Le Ménestrel of April 15th announces that 
M. Camille Saint-Saéns will compose the music 
for the piece by MM. Victorien Sardou and 
P. B, Ghensi, to be performed in 1901 at the 
ancient Orange theatre. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Terns. belay Concert, 3. Queen's Hall 
Wen. iss M. Sydney's Concert, 8 15, Steinway Hall. 
Tuuns. ‘ The Art Songs of Russia,’ 3.30, Steinway Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3. Queen's Hall 

—  Mr.C. Jacoby’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

— Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 


fen. 





DRAMA 


oe 


Andromache: a Play in Three Acts. By Gil- 
bert Murray. (Heinemann.) 
Tue primary aim of ‘ Andromache,’ as Mr. 
Murray avows in a prefatory letter to Mr. 
William Archer, is to see how far it is 
possible to treat an historical subject loyally 
and unconventionally on a modern stage. 
To test this he has chosen the rivalry 
between Andromache and Hermione, the 
two wives of Pyrrhus—a subject in the 
choice, and in part in the treatment, of which 
he has been anticipated by Euripides and 
by Racine. A further endeavour has been 
made to depict not ‘“‘the Greece of the 
English poets,” but “the real Greece, the 
Greece of history, and even .... of anthro- 
ology.” A creditable amount of success 
as attended the effort, and the work may 
be regarded as remarkable accomplish- 
ment. Almost all aid of poetry is foregone, 
and the story is told in nervous prose. The 
play is, indeed, interesting, powerful, and 
dramatic, and is susceptible of stage inter- 
pretation, or would be so had we a public 
so trained even as can be found in Paris. 
The character of Hermione is specially 
well conceived, and in the hands of a 
competent actress should prove effective. 
The characters in general are finely con- 
ceived, and the atmosphere is Greek in 
a sense in which we cannot apply this 
word to much other English work. No 
more than Racine has Mr. Murray confined 
himself to history or myth. Instead of 
marrying Helenus and following her son 
Pergamus to Asia, Andromache dies at the 
hands of Hermione, falling on the body of 
Pyrrhus. Like the ‘Andromache’ of Euri- 
pides, the play begins in Phthia at the 
shrine of Thetis. Pyrrhus is away; not at 
Delphi, seeking for satisfaction for the 
death of Achilles, but on a hunting expe- 
dition, in which he is accompanied by 
Molossus, his son by Andromache. Orestes, 
who has arrived to see his betrothed 
wife Hermione — inheriting her mother 
Helen’s beauty—who has been carried off 
by Pyrrhus, resists the persuasions of Pylades 
and determines to speak with her alone. 
He remains, accordingly, by the altar, where 
Andromache first, and subsequently Her- 
mione, come to offer oblations. The fierce 
hatred of Hermione for the woman to whom 
she attributes her sterility is well shown 
before the arrival of Pyrrhus, leaning on the 
shoulder of Molossus—who has that day 
killed his first man, and comes with hands 
reddened by the blood of his victim—puts 
an end to her persecution. Hermione re- 
cognizes in the stranger whom Pyrrhus bids 
to the house her former lover, who finds a 
moment in which to say to her, ‘“ Either I 
will take you this night or I will be slain 
here in this hall.” Anelopement is planned, 
but Hermione fears the ghostly terrors to be 
encountered at the shrine of Thetis by the 
sea coast, where she is at night to wait 
the arrival of Orestes. Despising her fears, 
Orestes seeks, as he has promised, his death 
at the hands of Pyrrhus, upon whom he 
heaps insults. Through the intercession of 
Andromache and Hermione, the respect due 
to a guest, and the belief tha: he is mad, 
his life is spared, though he proclaims 
aloud his name and purpose. In the end 





the fugitives escape, and Pyrrhus is killed 
by the soldiers of Pylades, who guard the 
path to the ships. Orestes is vainly urged 
by Hermione to slay Andromache and 
Molossus. Hermione then herself stabs 
Andromache, who expires, calling upon 
Hector. Hermione is borne off struggling 
to the ship, and Orestes, placing himself 
unarmed in the power of Molossus, is par- 
doned by him. 

Little justice to Mr. Murray’s treatment 
is done by this bald narrative. The drama 
is of the most chastened and exemplary 
severity. It is difficult to find a single 
passage of poetical description or any 
attempt at ornament. Every character— 
even to the priest and the two hand- 
maidens of Hermione —is lifelike, and 
the entire effect is dramatic. To Andro- 
mache are assigned a meekness and refine- 
ment of thought not common among Greek 
women, but in this Mr. Murray has had 
many precursors. Since the days of Homer 
the wife of Hector has been painted as one 
of the gentlest and noblest of women. Her- 
mione constitutes a splendid foil. She is 
animated by a very sincere dread of the 
woman whom she considers responsible for 
her humiliation as well as by a hatred no less 
sincere. Orestes—not yet, in spite of his 
purification, freed from the pursuit of the 
Eumenides—is a noble and a fateful hero. 
Alcimedon, an old captain of the Myrmi- 
dons, is well drawn, and Pyrrhus consti- 
tutes a striking figure. Menelaus and Peleus 
disappear. All but impossible is it to 
select a passage for extract, since all—as is 
but right—lose their effect when separated 
from action and context. A solitary speech 
of Hermione may be quoted as illustrating 
the attitude of mingled aversion and affright 
with which she regards Andromache. 
Addressing Orestes she says :— 

‘*She has passed through death! She has no 
fear, no anger, as the living have. Why does 
she never ask for anything?” [Almost beside 
herself with terror.] ‘‘Faugh ! the smell of death 
clings about all her garments! Kill her! kill 
her!” [Orestes looks at HERMIONE with a 
shudder. Hermione, breaking down, continues :] 
‘‘Oh, friend, friend, I was not like this in 
Sparta !” 

There is in this a suggestion—pardonable 
enough—of Aischylus. It is seen that we 
think highly of Mr. Murray’s work. We 
do not despair of seeing it upon the stage, 
though whether that, under the conditions 
at present existing, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished is perhaps doubtful. 








THE WEEK. 


Garrick.—‘ Zaza,’ a Version in Five Acts, by David 
Belasco, of a play of Pierre Berton and Charles Simon. 

Comxpy.—' Tess,’ a Drama in Four Acts. Founded on 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ by H. A 
Kennedy. 


Tue Parisian public was, it is understood, 
a little shocked at the crudity of ‘ Zaza,’ a 
piece originally destined to the Théatre 
Antoine, which by a caprice of fortune 
found its way two years ago to the Vaude- 
ville. There was, indeed, much that might 
shock men of what Macaulay called 
“robust” as opposed to ‘‘ valetudinarian 
virtue.’ Madame Réjane, however, played 
the heroine, and her method is so comic in 
its vulgarity—and shall we say its nudity? 
—that sternness seems out of the question. 
In producing in America, where it has had 
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a prosperous run and whence it has been 
transferred to London, a rendering of this 
piece, Mr. David Belasco claims to have 
purged it of offence. In this, as in many 
similar cases, the process of purging seems 
to consist in calling things by different names. 
When a man who keeps a woman is called 
her partner their relations are supposed to be 
purged. It isthe same when for a drunken 
mother is substituted a drunken aunt. Mr. 
Belasco has, however, no Réjane to carry 
off the indelicacy of his opening scene; and 
when he assures us cheerily that there is no 
offence, we answer with Hamlet, 
Yes, by St, Patrick but there is,...... 
And much offence too. 

Licence upon our stage spreads, and the time 
seems not too distant when our maids and 
matrons will find it convenient, as in the days 
of Wycherley and Dryden, to wear a mask 
when they visit the theatre. We do not 
pose as prudish or as censors of the drama, 
but we shall be sorry to see the day when 
the coarse seductions exhibited in the open- 
ing scene of ‘ Zaza’ win acceptance on the 
stage. We do not say that the play, 
though painful, is objectionable through- 
out. The pretence is abandoned that the 
old-fashioned virtues of chastity, modesty, 
and fidelity have now any existence. It 
may be that a man’s mistress may call for 
the purpose of interviewing his wife. M. 
Bergerat, one of the most zealous Shak- 
spearean students among French dramatists, 
has shown us in Myrane a woman doing 
the same thing. We may even have some 
lurking pity for a woman who, loving a 
man and linked to him by unconventional 
bonds, sees with Marguerite Gautier how 
resolutely society banishes her from happi- 
ness, and condemns her to remain at the 
level to which she has sunk. But we pro- 
test against a scene of seduction such as 
that which in the first act Mrs. Carter 
exhibits. In later scenes she reveals power 
and intelligence. We do not thank her, 
however, for setting before us scenes the 
cynical sensuality of which is redeemed by 
neither grace nor charm. 

That the rendering of ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles ’—which, after being given 
for a few days at the Coronet Theatre, 
Notting Hill Gate, has now found its way 
to the Comedy—was executed without the 
permission of the author Mr. Hardy has 
himself told us. The injustice and the 
stupidity of the state of law that permits of 
such a proceeding are too patent to admit 
of discussion. This version of a bitter-sweet 
tale is poor, and the presentation of the 
heroine inadequate and unlike the original. 
Such consolation as is to be found in the 
circumstances must be gathered from the 
fact that no adequate rendering of the novel 
is conceivable. Whatever in the story is 
tenderest or most poignant is unsusceptible 
of stage treatment. The atmosphere cannot 
be ‘‘ wafted across the footlights.”” How far 
Mr. Hardy’s Wessex maidens are idealized 
we are unable to say. It is nothing to the 
point that we have not encountered such. 
Experience and powers of divination are 
alike lacking to us. We find them charm- 
ing and unconvincing. Mr. Hardy, none 
the less, succeeds in assigning them qualities 
the truth of which we are prepared to admit. 
They belong to the soil, and anthropo- 
logically they are right. Fourteen cen- 





turies of Christianity have passed over the 
Wessex folk without entirely effacing pagan 
influences, and the damsels and yokels at 
the dairy farm are, in some _ respects 
at least, as lifelike as the Syracusan 
harvesters depicted by Theocritus. On 
the stage they are louts speaking a 
nondescript and unintelligible patois and 
inspiring no interest. Tess herself is no 
more like the heroine Mr. Hardy has con- 
ceived than she is like Perdita. For this 
neither exponent nor adapter is wholly to 
blame. Tess as depicted in the book is a 
poet’s dream, incapable of realization. Mrs. 
Waller’s gifts, meanwhile, though genuine 
in their way, are wholly unsuited to the 
character she plays. Intensity is within her 
reach, and she has a plaintive tenderness the 
effect of which is good. There is, however, 
nothing whatever of the ripeness and 
buxomness, the pagan sensuousness on 
which Mr. Hardy insists. ‘‘ Austhetic, pagan 
sensuous pleasure ”’ is the author’s descrip- 
tion of the enjoyment experienced by Angel 
Clare during his stay in Var Vale. Nothing 
approaching to this is conveyed in the 
action by Mrs. Waller, who is simply the 
suffering heroine of melodrama, nor by 
Mr. Oswald Yorke, who out. of the many 
qualities constituting Angel Clare accentu- 
ates only the priggishness. Mr. Fred Terry 
is sensual enough as Alec Trantridge, other- 
wise D’Urberville. All light and shade 
have, however, been taken by the adapter 
out of the character, which is now that of a 
conventional villain. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


In reviving at Terry’s Theatre ‘The Pass- 
port ’ of Messrs. W. Yardley and B. C. Stephen- 
son, produced five years ago at the same house, 
Mr. Terry takes for the first time the part of 
Christopher Coleman, originally played by Mr. 
Maltby, and gives a sufticiently humorous ren- 
dering. Miss Gertrude Kingston reappears as 
the heroine. Mr. Lionel Brough replaces Mr. 
George Giddens as George Greenwood, and Mr. 
Ben Webster Mr. Yorke Stephens as Ferdinand 
Sinclair, whose misadventures, brought about 
by passing off in Russia as his wife a distressed 
lady of compromising beauty and feather- 
headedness, supply the main interest. In 
‘Bardell v. Pickwick,’ with which the perform- 
ance concludes, Mr. Terry is Serjeant Buzfuz, 
Mr. Lionel Brough Mr. Justice Stareleigh, and 
Miss M. A. Victor Mrs. Cluppins. Miss Annie 
Hughes is unhappily cast as Sam Weller. 

‘Lapy Hurnwortn’s EXperieNce’ is the 
title of the new play of Mr. R. C. Carton to 
be given on Thursday next at the Criterion. 
The principal characters will be played by Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, Miss Compton, Miss Fanny Cole- 
man, and Miss Gertrude Elliott. 

THE promised performance at the Prince of 
Wales’s of ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ has been post- 
poned. 

THE adaptation of ‘Quo Vadis?’ with which 
the Adelphi will reopen is at present in six acts. 
It is to be hoped that some means of compress- 
ing this unwieldy bulk will be found. Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Miss Daisy Atherton, Mr. Taber, 
Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Pateman will take part in 
the performance. 

Tue Benson company purposes, it is said, to 
give, by invitation, during July and August a 
series of Shakspearean representations at the 
Gymnase Dramatique, Paris. 
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With 44 Illustrations. 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES, pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
CAESAR. BookI. By A.C. Liddell, 
M.A., High School, Nottingham. 


VERGIL’S AENEID. Book I. By 
Rev. E. H. 8. ESCOTT,M.A., Dulwich College. 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS. 


Pott 8vo, 1s, each. 


SCALA PRIMA. Simple Stories 


and Fables for Translation, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. By J. G. SPENCER, B.A. 


SCALE MEDIZ. Extracts from 


Eutropius and Cesar. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By PERCY A. UNDER- 
HILL, M.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C 


O’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 


AN 


IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 


NOW READY, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR JOHN CHARLES 


MOLTENO, K.C.M.G., 


FIRST PREMIER OF THE CAPE COLONY. 


Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High 
Commissionership of South Africa. 


By P. A. MOLTENO, Author of ‘A Federal South Africa.’ 





COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND 


SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A. LL.D., 


Author of ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,’ ‘FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,’ &e. 


Just published, Vol. IV. WATERLOO and ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans, 


Contents of the previous Volumes. 


Vol. 


I. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. 


Vol. II. The STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
Vol. III. The WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 16 Plans, 


- GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Mr. Fitchett has achieved a real success, and the boy who cannot | 


read these volumes with pleasure (and profit) is hopeless.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. —‘*Mr. Fitchett has a gift for depicting” action that is 
Homeric in its power.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ His pages are full of panoramic movement and picturesque- 
ness, while his ws of the leading actors in the great amphibious drama are ever 
lifelike and vivid.” 
| LONDON QL "ARTERLY REVIEW. ~—‘Dr. Fitchett is master of his subject, and 
| makes it live again before his readers.’ 





NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s, 


The GREEN FLAG, and other Stories 


of War and Sport. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘The White 
Company,’ ‘ Rodney Stone,’ &c, 

SPECT ATOR.—‘‘ Apart from their topical character, the contents of ‘The Green 
Flag’ will be welcomed on their own merits. Dr. Doyle is an admirable narrator, and when 
his theme is arma virumque nobody can be better company.”’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Few novelists of our time could have told the story in such 
stirring “Relitiedl and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. Altogether the volume is 
admirable. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A volume where all is swinging, full-coloured, and sure | 


to please.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ 


‘SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS,’ 
SHORTLY, large crown 8vo. 7s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS im the | 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMOND 
pfs This volume will be uniform with the New Editions of s Travel Sketches 
and ‘ The Renaissance in Italy.’ 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ FOURTH 
EDITION. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Karl of Southampton, 
and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. 
with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c. 16s. 
LITERATURE.—* Mr. Lee’s w ork, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, 
does credit ‘ English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to come as the most 
us seful, the most ~ judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing biographies of the 
poet. 


The STONES of PARIS, 


LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS M ARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 
2 vols. profusely illustrated, crown 8vo. 18s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


On APRIL 26, crown 8&vo. 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; and HER BEST 
FRIEND. Two Stories. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘ Creatures of Circumstances,’ ‘My Wife’s Politics,’ &c. 


The CHICAMON STONE: a Legend of the 


Yukon Basin, By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘One of the Broken 
Brigade,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, (Shortly. 


Profusely illustrated | 


in HISTORY and 


SOUTH AFRICAN REMINIS- | 
|MISS GUNTON of POUGH- 


NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 


With Photogravure Portraits of Mrs. Gaskell and of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, a Portrait of 
the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 11 New Lllustrations, Facsimiles of a Letter by Charlotte 
Bronté, and of a Page from Charlotte Bronté’s MS. of ‘The Secret,’ &c. 


On APRIL 30, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


*,* This Volume is the SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
|the HAWORTH EDITION of ‘The LIFE and WORKS of the 
| SISTERS BRONTE, 


| NEAR COMPLETION OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
| BIOGRAPHY.’ 
PUBLICATION OF THE LAST VOLUME BUT ONE. 
“ ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED ne say.” 
MES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, aoe, net. 


VOLUME LXII. (WILLIAMSON—WORDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
“THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.” —TRUTH. 
| Vol. LXIII. (WORDSWORTH—ZULEISTAN), completing the Work, 
| will be published on June 26. 
Nore.—A full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biograpby,’ with Specimen. 
Pages, may be had upon application. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


| For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents :— 
The SIRENS. By Walter Hogg. |The MAN WHO DIED. 


By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 
\MR, BENSON and SHAKE- T EAT BIRDS of the 


SOUTHERN SEAS. By C. Parkinson 


‘The MODERN PARENT. By 


Stephen Gwynn. 


The HOME ARMY. By Hesketh 


Prichard 


IN a SOUTHERN STATE. By 


Capt. I. 8. A. Herford 


CONFERENCES on BOOKS and 


MEN. XIII. William Cowper. By Urbanus Sylvan. 





V. Settlers as Soldiers. nae “3 John 


aan K.C.M.G_, late Premier of Na‘ 


KEEPSIE. By Henry James. 


FROM the BOER REPUBLICS. 


H. C. Thomson. 
‘The FELONS of OURLAND. By 
The DIFFICULTIES of MR.|The ISLE of UNREST. 
BULL. By A. D. Godley. Chaps. 13-15. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents on APRIL 26, 








London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Flace, S.W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCE :— 
& a & 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES - 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 


11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 
ee NIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 








The ge IAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
The = om CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 


war cea CONTROVERSY, by W. F Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. J aan Ks 


‘The DUKE of ee and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser 
December 24, 189: J mm 


Price 6d, i ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 68, 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,’ &c. 


* * This is a Tale of London Life in the days of George II. 


SPECTATOR.—“ In regard to atmosphere, lifelikeness, and characterization it marke a great advance on the author's 


earlier ventures.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ In vigorous movement and unfailing } 


it t, whether the scene be one 





of 

of grisly thrill or of brisk comedy, it is equal to any of its predecessors...... * Sophia’ should take ‘rank with the very best of 
Mr. Weyman’s fascinating novels...... There is no flatness on any page; it is consistently best Stanley Weyman.” 

GLOBE.—“ Sir Hervey Coke is all that could be desired in a ‘‘ hero,” and is well worthy of the love with which the 

heroine endows him after his self-sacrificing legal union with her. Sprightly, too, is my lady Betty, and amusing, 


assuredly, is her adoring lover.” 


MANCHESTER GUARD/AN.—“ It is a romance breathing the most living flavour of history......The book is bright, 


” 


effective, fascinating. 


SCOTSMAN.—“To dip into the tale is to dip into the life and romance of England in the days before the last Jacobite 


rising.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





NOW READY. 
THE MAY NUMBER OF 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


T HE 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

The MAY Number, among other Articles, contains— 
The OUTLAW.—I. The Shuttered House. H. B. Marriott-Wateon. 
The ARMY and ITS BADGES.—I. Walter Wood. 
« IN MILTON'S HAND.” W.E. Henley. 
The PASSAGE to the GREAT NORTH-WEST. Lord Ernest Hamilton. 

Illustrated from Photographs. 

Also Stories and Articles by Mrs. F. A. STEEL, HARRY LANDER, 
BERNARD CAPES, C. K. BURROW, W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, 
G. 8. STREET, &c. 

Office : 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


OURNAL of ETHICS, INTERNATIONAL. 
APRIL. 2s. 6d. 
gor ig SIGNIFICANCE of MONOPOLIES and TRUSTS. Prof. 
. T. Bly. 





ETHICS of EXPANSION. Prof. H. H. Powers. 

ETHICS of the PHILIPPINE POLICY. H. Welsh. 

“LADIES and GENTLEMEN.” Dr. B. Bosanquet. 

ga rsa ILLUSTRATIONS in PRACTICAL ETHICS. Mrs. Alex. 
na. 


The METAPHYSICAL PROBLEM. A. E. Taylor. 
JAMES MARTINEAU as an ETHICAL TEACHER. 8. H. Mellone. 
DISCUSSIONS.—BOOK REVIEWS. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, Londen. 


UNICIPAL TRADING; French Gothic Sculp- 
ture — Illustrations from Reims, Amiens, Chartres, &c. (with 
Lecture by Prof. Baldwin Brown); Pictures and Sculpture at the Paris 
Salon; Warming and Ventilation. &c.—See the BUILDER of April 21 
(4d. ; by post, 4d). Through zt Sie pag ah or from the Publisher of 
the Built er, 46, Catherine Street, ndon, 


[A™s2 ‘PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON 
PROCKEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of cotta 1899. Part IV. Seti Papers read at the 
I . With 














Scient eld in 
18 Plates. Price to Fellows, 9s.; to the Public, 12s. 
To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Square, W., or 
through any Hookeeller. 





ALMOST READY. 
CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX 
to 


GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
About 750 pp. large crown 8vo. 
Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. Published price, 19s. 6d. net. 
Intending Subscribers to above Work are advised that the List will 
be closed at an early date. Full Prospectus, Reviews, Specimen Pages, 
&c., sent upon application to 
A. Cotgreave, Public Library, Stratford, London, E. 


BYRON, SHELLEY, KEATS.—MONEY PRIZES, 
—Send addressed halfpenny envelope for rules. Book, white 

cloth, gilt. bevelled, 3s.—Roszmarr Crawsnar, care of 12, Warwick 
Road, Paddington, Ww. 








TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an acceunt of the aan named, an Appendix on English ‘lrans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions i in which 

pod were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8 EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bi hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is — 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 
Published by G. 8 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Gc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLA 


Prarnnnap —** These ballads are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Fall of Haraid Hardrada,’ ‘ Oid Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Corporal 
Joho,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
ad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
« Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava ' are excellently well said and sung Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to ali who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.’ 











The GULVDEN LIBRARY.-— Square 16mo. cloth, <s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vig 
Daily News —“ Vi ery spirited.” 
=: a, Garztte.— “Really admirable.” 
vertiser. —‘‘Sare = a wide popularity.” 
eet Ball —"V ery successful, 
Metropolitan. —* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated cpr News.—' om it well — oe 
News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs. 
Mirror.—** With re felicity he orgy ae ‘o/s 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the peopl 
Echo.—‘*'These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’ 
foncon, ist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
— —— Ting.” 
Gra .—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.”’ 
Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success. 


London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
ALLEN'S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 

AUEEN'S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 

Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 


LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 





y graphic.” 








NEW EDITION, pp. 324, cloth, Is. post free, 


OMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Feet Ral R. — W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for 
170 Penduie ames Epps & Co., Limited, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
Ry W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpenee, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
ay Tae EP ae einer Comey 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Astronomy. 





blished 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


Eress $ COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 
EPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
EPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPss COCOA, With Natural Flavour orly. 





MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 


INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA( 


” and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Apesiest for Delicate Constitutions, 
\d: and Infante. 


ren, 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
best gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 
historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 

Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 





THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 
3d. THE 15s. 


WEEKLY. (> ARDENERS’ YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


a CHRONICLE. rv. 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s.; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 3s. 9d.; post 
free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.Q. to be made 


payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove. Cheques should be crossed 
‘¢ DRUMMOND.” 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 


May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


TWO NEW WORKS 


ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


ON the EVE of the WAR: a Narrative of Impressions during a Journey in Cape Colony, the 


Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia, September, 1899, to January, 1900. 


By EVELYN CECIL, M.P. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


** Ts well worth reading...... It is observant, unprejudiced, and plain-spoken.’’—Morning Post. 


LEADING POINTS in SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY, from 1486 to March 30, 1900. Chrono- 


logically Arranged, with a Full Classified Index of Events. By EDWIN A. PRATT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


[Ready sh ortly, 





JUST PUBLISHE 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 382, APRIL, 1900, price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 


1. A FORMER EDITOR (MR. ELWIN). 

2. An AGE of EXTERMINATION. 

3. The PLAYS of GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
4. SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


DIS 


. The REFORM of COMPANY LAW. 


. CHURCHMEN, SCHOLARS and GENTLEMEN. 
| 9. The UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
5. TOLSTOI’S VIEWS of ART. ! 10. NORTH-WEST FRONTIER POLICY. 


1l. The DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

12. The AFRIKANDER BOND. 

13. The WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. II. 
14. FOREIGN OPINION. 





AFRICAN INCIDENTS: Personal Experiences in | 


Egypt and Unyoro. By Major A.B. THRUSTON. With an Introduction by General 
Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B. D.S.0O.; a Memoir of the Author by his Brother, 
E. H. THRUSTON; and an Account of Major Thruston’s last stay in 1897 in the 
Protectorate, his Death, and the Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Illustrations from the Author's Sketches. 8vo. l4s. 

“A record of a brave soldier...... The book has already been prominently referred to in a 

<lebate in the House of Commons as an authority on the recent history of Uganda.” 
Morning Post. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS in the KHYBER, 1879-1898. 


Wi h Personal Reminiscences of Service in India, and especially among the Tribes 
on our N,-W. Frontier. 
Col. Sir ROBERT WARBURTON, K.C.I.E. 
8vo, lbs, 
“His excellent book...... Warburton’s arguments ought to carry great weight with the 
Indian Government, for no man could have been more successful in managing the 5 rig 
World, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LUMSDEN of the GUIDES. 
Lieut -General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I. C.B. With Selections from his 
Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General Sir PETER S. LUMSDEN, 
G.C.B CS.1., and GEORGE R. ELSMIE, C.S.I _ Including a Record of his Services 
during the Afghan, Sutlej, Punjab, and Frontier Campaigns, as well as the raising of 
the famous Corps of Guides, and Experiences, Military and Political, on the Afghan 
Frontier before and after the Annexation of the Punjab in 1847. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER KDITION. 


The LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and. 


Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. By Capt. | 
L. J. TROTTER. Eighth Edition. With Portraits, Maps, &c. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | 


JOHN NIXON, Pioneer of the Steam Coal Trade in 
South Wales. By J. E. VINCENT. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Should, indeed, take a place beside the works of Samuel Smiles as providing us with 

the portrait of a man whose life affords a remarkable example of ‘self help’ carried out with 


undaunted energy and in au unvarying spirit of honour and uprightness.’’"—Glasgow Herald, | 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. Based on his Correspondence and 
Private Documents. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, formerly Fellow of 
Universit, Coilege, Oxford, and M.P. for the City and County of Perth. With a Sum- 
mary of Sir Robert Peel’s Life and Character by his Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE 
PEEL. Vol. I. From his Birth to 1827, with Portraits, 8vo. 16s. Vols. II. and III. 
From 1827 to his Death in 1850, with Portraits, 8vo. 32s. 

** A work of first importance to English history.’”’-—Dady News. 
“*Mr, Parker has done his work with admirable fidelity and judgment.’’— Times. 


A GLIMPSE at GUATEMALA, and Some Notes on the 
Anciest Monuments of Central America. By ANNIE CARY MAUDSLAY and 
ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Map and Plans, 74 Photogravures, 
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